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INTRODUCTION. 

The publication of a new volume of Lafcadio 
Heam's exquisite studies of Japan happens, by a 
delicate irony, to fall in the very month when the 
world is waiting ^ith tense expectation for news of the 
latest exploits of Japanese battle-ships. Whatever the 
outcome of the present struggle between Russia and 
Japan, its significance lies in the fact that a nation of 
the East, equipped with Western weapons' and girding 
itself with Western energy of will, is deliberately measur- 
ing strength, against one of the great powers of the 
Occident No one^ns wise enough to forecast the re- 
suits of such a conflict upon the civilisation of the 
world. The best one can do is to estimate, as in- 
telligently as possible,, the national characteristics of the 
peoples engaged, basing one's hopes and fears upon 
the psychology of the two races rather than upon 
purely political and statistical studies of the com- 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

plicated questions involved in the present war. The 
Russian people have had literary spokesmen who for 
more than a generation have fascinated the European 
audience. The Japanese, on the other hand, have 
possessed no such national and universally recognised 
figures as Turgenieff or Tolstoy. They need an inter- 
preter. 

It may be doubted whether any oriental race has 
ever had an interpreter gifted with more perfect insight 
and sympathy than Lafcadio Heam has brought to 
the translation of Japan into terms of our occidental 
speech. His long residence in that country, his 
flexibility of mind, poetic imagination, and wonderfully 
pellucid style have fitted him for the most delicate of 
literary tasks. He has seen marvels, and he has told 
of them in a marvellous way. There is scarcely an 
aspect of contemporary Japanese life, scarcely an ele- 
ment in the social, political, and military questions 
involved in the present conflict with Russia which is 
not made clear in one or another of the books with 
which he has charmed American readers. 

He characterises Kwaidan as "stories and studies 
of strange things." A hundred thoughts suggested by 
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the book might be written down, but most of them 
would begin and end with this fact of strangeness. 
To read the very names in the table of contents is 
like listening to a Buddhist bell, struck somewhere far 
away. Some of his tales are of the long ago, and 
yet they seem to illumine the very souls and minds 
of the little men who are at this hour crowding the 
decks of Japan's armoured cruisers. But many of the 
stories are about women and children, — the lovely 
materials from which the best fairy tales of the world 
have been woven. They too are strange, these Japanese 
maidens and wives and keen-eyed, dark-haired girls 
and boys; they are like us and yet not like us; and 
the sky and the hills and the flowers are all different 
from ours. Yet by a magic of which Mr. Heam, al- 
most alone among contemporary writers, is the master, 
in these delicate, transparent, ghostly sketches of a 
world unreal to us, there is a haunting sense of spiritual 
reality. 

In a penetrating and beautiful essay contributed to 
the "Atlantic Monthly" in February, 1903, by Paul 
Elmer More, the secret of Mr. Ream's magic is said 
to lie in the fact that in his art is found "the meeting 
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of three ways." "To the religious instinct of India, — 
Buddhism in particular, — which history has engrafted 
on the aesthetic sense of Japan, Mr. Heam brings the 
interpreting spirit of occidental science; and these three 
traditions are fused by the peculiar sympathies of his 
mind into one rich and novel compound, — a compound 
so rare as to have introduced into literature a psycho- 
logical sensation unknown before." Mr. More's essay 
received the high praise of Mr. Heam's recognition and 
gratitude, and if it were possible to reprint it here, 
it would provide a most suggestive introduction to 
these new stories of old Japan, whose substance is, as 
Mr. More has said, "so strangely mingled together 
out of the austere dreams of India and the subtle 
beauty of Japan and the relentless science of 
Europe." 

March, 1904. 



Most of the following Kwaidan, or Weird Tales, 
have been taken from old Japanese books, — such as 
the Vasd'Kidan, Bukkyo- Hyakkwa- Zenshd , Kokon^ 
Chomonshu, Tama^Sudar^, and Hyaku-Monogataru 
Some of the stories may have had a Chmese origin: 
the very remarkable "Dream of Akinosukd," for example, 
is certainly from a Chinese source. But the Japanese 
story-teller, in every case, has so recoloured and re- 
shaped his borrowing as to naturalise it. . . . One queer 
tale, "Yuki-Onna," was told me by a farmer of Chofu, 
Nishitamagori, in Musashi province, as a legend of his 
native village. Whether it has ever been written in 
Japanese I do not know; but the extraordinary belief 
which it records used certainly to exist in most parts 
of Japan, and in many curious forms. . . . The incident 
of "Riki-Baka" was a personal experience; and I wrote 
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it down almost exactly as it happened, changing 
only a family -name mentioned by the Japanese 
narrator. 

L. H. 

Tokyo, Japan, January 20th, 1904. 
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THE STORY OF MIMI-NASHI-HOICHI. 

More than seven hundred years ago, at Dan-no-ura, 
in the Straits of Shimonoseki, was fought the last battle 
of the long contest between the Heike, or Taira clan, 
and the Genji, or Minamoto clan. There the Heike 
perished utterly, with their women and children, and 
their infant emperor likewise — now remembered as 
Antoku Tenno. And that sea and shore have been 
haunted for seven hundred years. . . . Elsewhere I told 
you about the strange crabs found there, called Heike 
crabs, which have human faces on their backs, and 
are said to be the spirits of Heike warriors.* But 
there are many strange things to be seen and heard 

* See my Kotto, for a description of these curious crabs. 
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along that coast. On dark nights thousands of ghostly 
fires hover about the beach, or flit above the waves, — 
pale lights which the fishermen call Oni-bi, or demon- 
fires; and, whenever the winds are up, a sound of 
great shouting comes from that sea, like a clamour of 
battle. 

In former years the Heik6 were much more restless 
than they now are. They would rise about ships pass- 
ing in the night, and try to sink them; and at all times 
they would watch for swimmers, to pull them down. It 
was in order to appease those dead that the Buddhist 
temple, Amidaji, was built at Akamagas^ki. * A 
cemetery also was made close by, near the beach; and 
within it were set up monuments inscribed with the 
names of the drowned emperor and of his great vas- 
sals; and Buddhist services were regularly performed 
there, on behalf of the spirits of them. After the 
temple had been built, and the tombs erected, the 
Heik6 gave less trouble than before; but they con- 
tinued to do queer things at intervals, — proving that 
they had not found the perfect peace. 

* Or, Shimonos^ki. The town is also known by the name of 
Bakkan. 
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Some centuries ago there lived at Akamagas^ki a 
blind man named Hoichi, who was famed for his skill 
in recitation and in playing upon the hiwa,^ From 
childhood he had been trained to recite and to play; 
and while yet a lad he had surpassed his teachers. 
As a professional hiwa-hdshi he became famous chiefly 
by his recitations of the history of the Heik6 and the 
Grenji; and it is said that when he sang the song of 
the battle of Dan-no-ura "even the goblins \kijin\ could 
not refrain from tears." 

At the outset of his career, Hoichi was very poor; 
but he found a good friend to help him. The priest 
of the Amidaji was fond of poetry and music; and he 
often invited Hoichi to the temple, to play and recite. 

"* The hiwa^ a kind of four-stringed lute, is chiefly used in 
musical recitative. Formerly the professional minstrels who recited 
the Heiki-Monogatari, and other tragical histories, were called 
biwa-hoshif or "lute-priests." The origin of this appellation is not 
dear; but it is possible that it may have been suggested by the 
i2xX that "lute-priests," as well as blind shampooers, had their 
heads shaven, like Buddhist priests. The biwa is played with a 
kind of plectrum, called bachi^ usually made of horn. 
Kwaidan, Z 
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Afterwards, being much impressed by the wonderful 
skill of the lad, the priest proposed that Hoichi should 
make the temple his home; and this offer was grate- 
fully accepted. Hoichi was given a room in the 
temple-building; and, in return for food and lodging, he 
was required only to gratify the priest with a musical 
performance on certain evenings, when otherwise dis- 
engaged. 

One smnmer night the priest was called away, to 
perform a Buddhist service at the house of a dead 
parishioner; and he went there with his acolyte, leav- 
ing Hoichi alone in the temple. It was a hot night; 
and the blind man sought to cool himself on the 
verandah before his sleeping-room. The verandah over- 
looked a small garden in the rear of the Amidaji. 
There Hoichi waited for the priest's return, and tried 
to relieve his solitude by practicing upon his biwa. 
Midnight passed; and the priest did not appear. But 
the atmosphere was still too warm for comfort within 
doors; and Hoichi remained outside. At last he heard 
steps approaching from the back gate. Somebody 
crossed the garden, advanced to the verandah, and 
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halted directly in front of him — but it was not the 
priest. A deep voice called the blind man's name — 
abruptly and unceremoniously, in the manner of a 
samurai summoning an inferior: — 

"Ho'ichi!" 

Hoichi was too much startled, for the moment, to 
respond; and the voice called again, in a tone of harsh 
command, — 

"Hoichi!" 

"Hail" answered the blind man, frightened by the 
menace in the voice, — "I am blind! — I cannot know 
who calls!" 

"There is nothing to fear," the stranger exclaimed, 
speaking more gently. "I am stopping near this 
temple, and have been sent to you with a message. 
My present lord, a person of exceedingly high rank, 
is now staying in Akamagas^ki, with many noble at- 
tendants. He wished to view the scene of the battle 
of Dan-no-ura; and to-day he visited that place. Hav- 
ing heard of your skill in reciting the story of the 
battle, he now desires to hear your performance: so 
you will take your biwa and come with me at 
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once to the house where the august assembly is 
waiting." 

In those times, the order of a samurai was not to 
be lightly disobeyed. Hofchi donned his sandals, took 
his biwa, and went away with the stranger, who guided 
him deftly, but obliged him to walk very fast The 
hand that guided was iron; and the clank of the 
warrior's stride proved him fully armed — probably 
some palace-guard on duty. Ho'ichi's first alarm was 
over: he began to imagine himself in good luck; — for, 
remembering the retainer's assurance about a "person 
of exceedingly high rank," he thought that the lord 
who wished to hear the recitation could not be less 
than a daimyo of the first class. Presently the samurai 
halted; and Ho'ichi became aware that they had ar- 
rived at a large gateway; — and he wondered, for he 
could not remember any large gate in that part of 
the town, except the main gate of the Amidaji. "Kai- 
tnonl"* the samurai called, — and there was a sound 
of unbarring; and the twain passed on. They traversed 

* A respectful term, signifying the opening of a gate. It was 
used by samurai when calling to the guards on duty at a lord's gate 
for admission. 
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a space of garden, and halted again before some 
entrance; and the retainer cried in a loud voice, 
"Within there! I have brought Hoichi.'' Then came 
sounds of feet hurrying, and screens sliding, and rain- 
doors opening, and voices of women in converse. By 
the language of the women Hoichi knew them to be 
domestics in some noble household; but he could not 
imagine to what place he had been conducted. Little 
time was allowed him for conjecture. After he had 
been helped to mount several stone steps, upon the 
last of which he was told to leave his sandals, a 
woman's hand guided him along interminable reaches 
of polished planking, and round pillared angles too 
many to remember, and over widths amazing of matted 
floor, — into the middle of some vast apartment. There 
he thought that many great people were assembled: 
the sound of the rustling of silk was like the sound of 
leaves in a forest He heard also a great humming of 
voices, — talking in undertones; and the speech was the 
speech of courts. 

Hoichi was told to put himself at ease, and he 
found a kneeling-cushion ready for him. After having 
taken his place upon it, and tuned his instrument, the 
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voice of a woman — whom he divined tx) be the Rojo, 
or matron in charge of the female service — addressed 
him, saying, — 

"It is now required that the history of the Heik6 
be recited, to the accompaniment of the biwa." 

Now the entire recital would have required a 
time of many nights: therefore Hoichi ventured a ques- 
tion : — 

"As the whole of the story is not soon told, what 
portion is it augustly desired that I now recite?" 

The woman's voice made answer: — 

"Recite the story of the battle at Dan-no-ura, — for 
the pity of it is the most deep." * 

Then Hol'chi lifted up his voice, and chanted the 
chant of the fight on the bitter sea, — wonderfully mak- 
ing his biwa to sound like the straining of oars and 
the rushing of ships, the whirr and the hissing of ar- 
rows, the shouting and trampling of men, the crashing 
of steel upon helmets, the plunging of slain in the 
flood. And to left and right of him, in the pauses of 

* Or the phrase might be rendered, " for the pity of that part 
is the deepest." The Japanese word for pity in the original text is 
awar^. 
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his playing, he could hear voices murmuring praise: 
"How marvellous an artist!" — "Never in our own pro- 
vince was pla)dng heard like this!" — "Not in all the 
empire is there another singer like Hoichi!" Then fresh 
courage came to him, and he played and sang yet 
better than before; and a hush of wonder deepened 
about him. But when at last he came to tell the fate 
of the fair and helpless, — the piteous perishing of the 
women and children, — and the death-leap of Nii-no- 
Ama, with the imperial infant in her arms, — then all 
the listeners uttered together one long, long shuddering 
cry of anguish; and thereafter they wept and wailed so 
loudly and so wildly that the blind man was frightened 
by the violence of the grief that he had made. For 
much time the sobbing and the wailing continued. But 
gradually the sounds of lamentation died away; and 
again, in the great stillness that followed, Hoichi heard 
the voice of the woman whom he supposed to be the 
Rojo. 

She said: — 

"Although we had been assured that you were a 
very skilful player upon the biwa, and without an equal 
in recitative, we did not know that anyone could be so 
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skilful as you have proved yourself to-night Our lord 
has been pleased tx) say that he intends to bestow 
upon you a fitting reward. But he desires that you 
shall perform before him once every night for the next 
six nights — after which time he will probably make his 
august retum-joumey. To-morrow night, therefore, you 
are to come here at the same hour. The retainer who 
to-night conducted you will be sent for you. . . . There 
is another matter about which I have been ordered to 
inform you. It is required that you shall speak to no 
one of your visits here, during the time of our lord's 
august sojourn at Akamagas^ki. As he is travelling in- 
cognito, * he commands that no mention of these things 
be made. . . . You are now free to go back to your 
temple." 

After HoYchi had duly expressed his thanks, a 
woman's hand conducted him to the entrance of the 
house, where the same retainer, who had before guided 
him, was waiting to take him home. The retainer led 

* "Travelling incognito" is at least the meaning of the original 
phrase, — "making a disguised august-journey" (shinohi no go- 
ryokd)^ 
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him tx) the verandah at the rear of the temple, and 
there bade him farewell. 

It was almost dawn when Ho'ichi returned; but his 
absence from the temple had not been observed, — as 
the priest, coming back at a very late hour, had sup- 
posed him asleep. During the day Hoichi was able to 
take some rest; and he said nothing about his strange 
adventure. In the middle of the following night the 
samiu-ai again came for him, and led him to the august 
assembly, where he gave another recitation with the 
same success that had attended his previous perform- 
ance. But during this second visit his absence from 
the temple was accidentally discovered; and after his 
return in the morning he was suncunoned to the presence 
of the priest, who said to him, in a tone of kindly re- 
proach: — 

"We have been very anxious about you, friend 
Hoichi. To go out, blind and alone, at so late an 
hour, is dangerous. Why did you go without tell- 
ing us? I could have ordered a servant to accompany 
you. And where have you been?" 

Hoichi answered, evasively, — 
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"Pardon me, kind friend! I had to attend to some 
private business; and I could not arrange the matter at 
any other hour." 

The priest was surprised, rather than pained, by 
HoYchi's reticence: he felt it to be unnatural, and 
suspected something wrong. He feared that the blind 
lad had been bewitched or deluded by some evil spirits. 
He did not ask any more questions; but he privately 
instructed the men-servants of the temple to keep watch 
upon Hoichi's movements, and to follow him in case 
that he should again leave the temple after dark. 

On the very next night, HoYchi was seen to leave 
the temple; and the servants immediately lighted their 
lanterns, and followed after him. But it was a rainy 
night, and very dark; and before the temple-folks could 
get to the roadway, Hoichi had disappeared. Evidently 
he had walked very fast, — a strange thing, considering 
his blindness; for the road was in a bad condition. 
The men hurried through the streets, making inquiries 
at every house which Hoichi was accustomed to visit; 
but nobody could give them any news of him. At last, 
as they were returning to the temple by way of the 
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shore, they were startled by the sound of a biwa, 
furiously played, in the cemetery of the Amidaji. 
Except for some ghostly fires — such as usually flitted 
there on dark nights — all was blackness in that direction. 
But the men at once hastened to the cemetery; and 
there, by the help of their lanterns, they discovered 
Hoichi, — sitting alone in the rain before the memorial 
tomb of Antoku Tenno, making his biwa resound, and 
loudly chanting the chant of the battle of Dan-no-ura. 
And behind him, and about him, and everywhere above 
the tombs, the fires of the dead were burning, like 
candles. Never before had so great a host of Oni-bi 
appeared in the sight of mortal man. . . . 

"Ho'ichi San! — Hoichi San!" the servants cried, — 
"you are bewitched! . . . Hoichi San!" 

But the blind man did not seem to hear. Strenuously 
he made his biwa to rattle and ring and clang; — more 
and more wildly he chanted the chant of the battle of 
Dan-no-ura. They caught hold of him; — they shouted 
into his ear, — 

"Ho'fchi San! — Ho'i'chi San! — come home with us at 
once!" 

Reprovingly he spoke to them: — 
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"To interrupt me in such a manner, before this 
august assembly, will not be tolerated." 

Whereat, in spite of the weirdness of the thing, the 
servants could not help laughing. Sure that he had 
been bewitched, they now seized him, and pulled him 
up on his feet, and by main force hurried him back to 
the temple, — where he was immediately relieved of his 
wet clothes, by order of the priest, and reclad, and 
made to eat and drink. Then the priest insisted 
upon a full explanation of his friend's astonishing 
behaviour. 

Hoichi long hesitated to speak. But at last, finding 
that his conduct had really alarmed and angered the 
good priest, he decided to abandon his reserve; and he 
related everything that had happened from the time of 
the first visit of the samurai. 

The priest said: — 

"Hol'chi, my poor friend, you are now in great 
danger! How unfortunate that you did not tell me all 
this before! Your wonderful skill in music has indeed 
brought you into strange trouble. By this time you 
must be aware that you have not been visiting any 
house whatever, but have been passing your nights in 
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the cemetery, among the tombs of the Heik^; — and it 
was before the memorial-tomb of Antoku Tenno that 
our people to-night found you, sitting in the rain. All 
that you have been imagining was illusion — except the 
calling of the dead. By once obeying them, you have 
put yourself in their power. If you obey them again, 
after what has already occurred, they will tear you in 
pieces. But they would have destroyed you, sooner or 
later, in any event. . . . Now I shall not be able to 
remain with you to-night: I am called away to 
perform another service. But, before I go, it will be 
necessary to protect your body by writing holy texts 
upon it." 

Before sundown the priest and his acolyte stripped 
Hofchi: then, with theu: writing-brushes, they traced 
upon his breast and back, head and face and neck, 
limbs and hands and feet, — even upon the soles of his 
feet, and upon all parts of his body, — the text of the 
holy stoa called Hannya-Shin-Kyo,* When this had 
been done, the priest instructed Hoichi, saying: — 

* The Smaller Pragna-P^amit^-Hridaya-SAtra is thus called 
in Japanese. Both the smaller and larger siitras called Pragna- 
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"To-night, as soon as I go away, you must seat 
yourself on the verandah, and wait You will be called. 
But, whatever may happen, do not answer, and do not 
move. Say nothing, and sit still — as if meditating. If 
you stir, or make any noise, you will be torn asunder. 
Do not get frightened; and do not think of calling for 
help — because no help could save you. If you do 
exactly as I tell you, the danger will pass, and you will 
have nothing more to fear." 

After dark the priest and the acolyte went. away; 



Pdramitd ("Transcendent Wisdom") have been translated by the 
late Professor Max Miiller, and can be found in volume XLix. of 
the Sacred Books of the East ("Buddhist Mah&ydna Siitras"). — 
Apropos of the magical use of the text, as described in this story, 
it is worth remarking that the subject of the siitra is the Doctrine 
of the Emptiness of Forms, — that is to say, of the unreal character 
of all phenomena or noumena. . . . "Form is emptiness; and 
emptiness is form. Emptiness is not different from form; form is 
not different from emptiness. What is form — that is emptiness. 
What is emptiness — that is form. . . . Perception, name, concept, 
and knowledge, are also emptiness. . . . There is no eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body, and mind. . . . But when the envelopment of con- 
sciousness has been annihilated, then he \the seeker^ becomes free 
from all fear, and beyond the reach of change, enjoying final 
Nirv^a." 
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and Hoichi seated himself on the verandah, according 
to the instructions given him. He laid his biwa on the 
planking beside him, and, assuming the attitude of 
meditation, remained quite still, — taking care not to 
cough, or to breathe audibly. For hours he stayed 
thus. 

Then, from the roadway, he heard the steps 
coming. They passed the gate, crossed the garden, 
approached the verandah, stopped — directly in front of 
him. 

"Hoichi!" the deep voice called. But the blind 
man held his breath, and sat motionless. 

"Hoichi!" grimly called the voice a second time. 
Then a third time — savagely: — 

"Hoichi!" 

Hoichi remained as still as a stone, — and the voice 
grumbled: — 

"No answer! — that won't do! . . . Must see Where 
the fellow is." . . . 

There was a noise of heavy feet mounting upon the 
verandah. The feet approached deliberately, — halted 
beside him. Then, for long minutes, — during which 
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Hoichi felt his whole body shake to the beating of his 
heart, — there was dead silence. 

At last the gruff voice muttered close to him: — 
"Here is the biwa; but of the biwa-player I see — 
only two ears! ... So that explains why he did not 
answer; he had no mouth to answer with — there is 
nothing left of him but his ears. . . . Now to my lord 
those ears I will take — in proof that the august com- 
mands have been obeyed, so far as was possible . . ." 

At that instant Hoichi felt his ears gripped by 
fingers of iron, and torn off! Great as the pain was, 
he gave no cry. The heavy footfalls receded along the 
verandah, — descended into the garden, — passed out to 
the roadway, — ceased. From either side of his head, 
the blind man felt a thick warm trickling; but he dared 
not lift his hands. . . . 



Before sunrise the priest came back. He hastened 
at once to the verandah in the rear, stepped and 
slipped upon something clammy, and uttered a cry of 
horror; — for he saw, by the light of his lantern, that 
the clamminess was blood. But he perceived Hoichi 
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sitting there, in the attitude of meditation — with the 
blood still oozing from his wounds. 

"My poor Hoichi!" cried the startled priest, — 
"what is this? . . . You have been hurt? ..." 

At the sound of his friend's voice, the blind man 
felt safe. He burst out sobbing, and tearfully told his 
adventure of the night. 

"Poor, poor Hoichi!" the priest exclaimed, — "all 
my fault! — my very grievous fault! ... Everywhere 
upon your body the holy texts had been written — 
except upon your ears! I trusted my acolyte to do 
that part of the work; and it was very, very wrong of 
me not to have made sure that he had done it! . . . 
Well, the matter cannot now be helped; — we can only 
try to heal your hurts as soon as possible. . . . Cheer 
up, friend! — the danger is now well over. You will 
never again be troubled by those visitors." 

With the aid of a good doctor, HoTchi soon recovered 
from his injuries. The story of his strange adventure 
spread far and wide, and soon made him famous. 
Many noble persons went to Akamagas^ki to hear him 
recite; and large presents of money were given to him, 

Kwaidan, 3 
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— SO that he became a wealthy man. . . . But from 
the time of his adventure, he was known only by 
the appellation of Mimi-nashi-Hdichi: "Hoichi-the- 
Earless.'* 



OSHIDORI. 
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OSHIDORI. 

There was a falconer and hunter, named Sonjo, 
who lived in the district called Tamura-no-Go, of the 
province of Mutsu. One day he went out hunting, 
and could not find any game. But on his way home, 
at a place called Akanuma, he perceived a pair of 
oshidori* (mandarin-ducks), swimming together in a 
river that he was about to cross. To kill oshidori is 
not good; but Sonjo happened to be very hungry, and 
he shot at the pair. His arrow pierced the male; the 
female escaped into the rushes of the farther shore, 
and disappeared. Sonjo took the dead bird home, and 
cooked it. 

That night he dreamed a dreary dream. It 
seemed to him that a beautiful woman came into his 

* From ancient time, in the Far East, these birds have been 
regarded as emblems of conjugal affection. 
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room, and stood by his pillow, and began to weep. 
So bitterly did she weep that Sonjo felt as if his heart 
were being torn out while he listened. And the wo- 
man cried to him: "Why, — oh! why did you kill him? 
— of what wrong was he guilty? ... At Akanuma we 
were so happy together, — and you killed him! . . . 
What harm did he ever do you? Do you even know 
what you have done? — oh! do you know what a cruel, 
what a wicked thing you have done? . . . Me too you 
have killed, — for I will not live without my husband! 
. . . Only to tell you this I came." . . . Then again she 
wept aloud, — so bitterly that the voice of her crying 
pierced into the marrow of the listener's bones; — and 
she sobbed out the words of this poem: — 

Hi kurur^ba 
Sasoeshi mono wo — 

Akanuma no 
Makomo no kur6 no 
Hitori-n6 zo uki! 

[''At the coming of twilight I invited him to return 
with me — I Now to sleep alone in the shadow of 
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the rushes of Akanuma — ah! what misery unspeak" 
ableC'Y 

And after having uttered these verses she exclaimed: 
— ''Ah, you do not know — you cannot know what you 
have done! But to-morrow, when you go to Akanuma, 
you will see, — you will see. . . ." So saying, and weep- 
ing very piteously, she went away. 

When Sonjo awoke in the morning, this dream re- 
maned so vivid in his mind that he was greatly 
troubled. He remembered the words: — "But to-mor- 
row, when you go to Akanuma, you will see, — you will 
see." And he resolved to go there at once, that he 
might learn whether his dream was anything more than 
a dream. 

So he went to Akanuma; and there, when he came 
to the river-bank, he saw the female oshidori swimming 

* There is a pathetic double meaning in the third verse; for 
the syllables composing the proper name Akanuma (" Red Marsh ") 
may also be read as akanu-ma, signifying "the time of our in- 
separable (or delightful) relation." So the poem can also be thus 
rendered: — "When the day began to fail, I had invited him to 
accompany me. . . .! Now, after the time of that happy relation, 
what miseiy for the one who must slumber alone in the shadow of 
the rushes!'* — The makomo is a sort of large rush, used for making 
baskets. 
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alone. In the same moment the bird perceived Sonjo; 
but, instead of trying to escape, she swam straight 
towards him, looking at him the while in a strange 
fixed way. Then, with her beak, she suddenly lore 
open her own body, and died before the hunter's 

Sonjo shaved his head, and became a priest. 
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THE STORY OF O-TEI. 

A LONG time ago, in the town of Niigata, in the 
province of Echizen, there lived a man called Nagao 
Chosei. 

Nagao was the son of a physician, and was edu- 
cated for his father's profession. At an early age he 
had been betrothed to a girl called 0-Tei, the daughter 
of one of his father's friends; and both families had 
agreed that the wedding should take place as soon as 
Nagao had finished his studies. But the health of 
0-Tei proved to be weak; and in her fifteenth year 
she was attacked by a fatal consumption. When she 
became aware that she must die, she sent for Nagao to 
bid him farewell. 

As he knelt at her bedside, she said to him: — 

"Nagao-Sama, my betrothed, we were promised to 
each other from the time of our childhood; and we 
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were to have been married at the end of this year. 
But now I am going to die; — the gods know what is 
best for us. If I were able to Uve for some years 
longer, I could only continue to be a cause of trouble 
and grief to others. With this frail body, I could not 
be a good wife; and therefore even to wish to live, for 
your sake, would be a very selfish wish. I am quite 
resigned to die; and I want you to promise that you 
will not grieve. . . . Besides, I want to tell you that I 
think we shall meet again." . . . 

"Indeed we shall meet again," Nagao answered 
earnestly. "And in that Pure Land there will be no 
pain of separation." 

"Nay, nay!" she responded softly, "I meant not 
the Pure Land. I believe that we are destined to meet 
again in this world, — although I shall be buried to- 
morrow." 

Nagao looked at her wonderingly, and saw her 
smile at his wonder. She continued, in her gentle, 
dreamy voice, — 

"Yes, I mean in this world, — in your own present 
life, Nagao-Sama. . . . Providing, indeed, that you wish 
it. Only, for this thing to happen, I must again be 
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bom a girl, and grow up to womanhood. So you 
would have to wait. Fifteen — sixteen years: that is a 
long time. . . . But, my promised husband, you are now 
only nineteen years old." . . . 

Eager to soothe her dying moments, he answered 
tenderly: — 

"To wait for you, my betrothed, were no less a joy 
than a duty. We are pledged to each other for the 
time of seven existences." 

"But you doubt?" she questioned, watching his 
face. 

"My dear one," he answered, "I doubt whether I 
should be able to know you in another body, under 
another name, — unless you can tell me of a sign or 
token." 

"That I cannot do," she said. "Only the Gods 
and the Buddhas know how and where we shall meet. 
But I am sure — very, very sure — that, if you be not 
unwilling to receive me, I shall be able to come 
back to you. . . . Remember these words of mine." . . . 

She ceased to speak; and her eyes closed. She 
was dead. 
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Nagao had been sincerely attached to 0-Tei; and 
his grief was deep. He had a mortuary tablet made, 
inscribed with her zokumyo ;* and he placed the tablet 
in his butsudan,'^* and every day set offerings before it. 
He thought a great deal about the strange things that 
0-Tei had said to him just before her death; and, in 
the hope of pleasing her spirit, he wrote a solemn pro- 
mise to wed her if she could ever return to him in an- 
other body. This written promise he sealed with his 
seal, and placed in the hutsudan beside the mortuary 
tablet of 0-Tei. 

Nevertheless, as Nagao was an only son, it was 
necessary that he should marry. He soon found him- 

* The Buddhist term zokumyo ("profane name") signifies 
the personal name, borne during life, in contradistinction to the 
kaitnyo (** sila-namc ") or homyd ("Law-name") given after death, 
— ^religious posthumous appellations inscribed upon the tomb, and 
upon the mortuary tablet in the parish- temple. — For some account 
of these, see my paper entitled, "The Literature of the Dead," in 
Exotics and Retrospectives, 

j^* Buddhist household shrine. 
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self obliged to yield to the wishes of his family, and to 
accept a wife of his father's choosing. After his mar- 
riage he continued to set offerings before the tablet of 
0-Tei; and he never failed to remember her with affec- 
tion. But by degrees her image became dim in his 
memory, — like a dream that is hard to recall. And the 
years went by. 

During those years many misfortunes came upon 
him. He lost his parents by death, — then his wife 
and his only child. So that he found himself alone 
in the world. He abandoned his desolate home, and 
set out upon a long journey in the hope of forgetting 
his sorrows. 

One day, in the course of his travels, he arrived 
at Ikao, — a mountain- village still famed for its thermal 
springs, and for the beautiful scenery of its neigh- 
bourhood. In the village-inn at which he stopped, 
a young girl came to wait upon him; and, at the 
first sight of her face, he felt his heart leap as it had 
never leaped before. So strangely did she resemble 
0-Tei that he pinched himself to make sure that he 
was not dreaming. As she went and came, — bring 
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ing fire and food, or arranging the chamber of the 
guest, — her every attitude and motion revived in him 
some gracious memory of the girl to whom he had 
been pledged in his youth. He spoke to her; and 
she responded in a soft, clear voice of which the 
sweetness saddened him with a sadness of other 
days. 

Then, in great wonder, he questioned her, say- 
ing:— 

"Elder Sister, so much do you look like a person 
whom I knew long ago, that I was startled when 
you first entered this room. Pardon me, therefore, 
for asking what is your native place, and what is your 
name?" 

Immediately, — and in the unforgotten voice of the 
dead, — she thus made answer: — 

"My name is 0-Teij and you are Nagao Chosei 
of Echigo, my promised husband. Seventeen years 
ago, I died in Niigata: then you made in writing a 
promise to marry me if ever I could come back to 
this world in the body of a woman; — and you sealed 
that written promise with your seal, and put it in 
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the butsudan, beside the tablet inscribed with my name. 
And therefore I came back." . . . 

As she uttered these last words, she fell uncon- 
scious. 

Nagao married her; and the marriage was a happy 
one. But at no time afterwards could she remember 
what she had told him in answer to his question 
at Ikao: neither could she remember anything of her 
previous existence. The recollection of the former 
birth, — mysteriously kindled in the moment of that 
meeting, — had again become obscured, and so there- 
after remained. 
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UBAZAKURA. 

Three hundred years ago, in the village called 
Asamimura, in the district called Onsengori, in the 
province of lyo, there lived a good man naaied 
Tokubei. This Tokubei was the richest person in the 
district, and the muraosa, or headman, of the village. 
In most matters he was fortunate; but he reached the 
age of forty without knowing the happiness of be- 
coming a father. Therefore he and his wife, in the 
affliction of their childlessness, addressed many prayers 
to the divinity Fudo Myo 0, who had a famous 
temple, called Saihoji, in Asamimura. 

At last their prayers were heard: the wife of 
Tokubei gave birth to a daughter. The child was 
very pretty; and she received the name of Tsuyu. As 
the mother's milk was deficient, a milk-nurse, called 
0-Sod6, was hired for the little one. 
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0-Tsuyu grew up to be a very beautiful girl; 
but at the age of fifteen she fell sick, and the doctors 
thought that she was going to die. In that time the 
nurse 0-Sod6, who loved 0-Tsuyu with a real mother's 
love, went to the temple Saihoji, and fervently prayed 
to Fudo-Sama on behalf of the girl. Every day, 
for twenty-one days, she went to the temple and prayed ; 
and at the end of that time, 0-Tsuyu suddenly and 
completely recovered. 

Then there was great rejoicing in the house of 
Tokubei; and he gave a feast to all his friends in 
celebration of the happy event. But on the night of 
the feast the nurse 0-Sod6 was suddenly taken ill; 
and on the following morning, the doctor, who had 
been summoned to attend her, announced that she was 
dying. 

Then the family, in great sorrow, gathered about 
her bed, to bid her farewell. But she said to 
them: — 

"It is time that I should tell you something which 
you do not know. My prayer has been heard. I 
besought Fudo-Sama that I might be permitted to 
die in the place of 0-Tsuyu; and this great favour 
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has been granted me. Therefore you must not grieve 
about my death. . . . But I have one request to make. 
I promised Fudo-Sama that I would have a cherry- 
tree planted in the garden of Saihoji, for a thank- 
offering and a commemoration. Now I shall not be 
able myself to plant the tree there: so I must beg 
that you will fulfill that vow for me. . . . Good-bye, 
dear friends; and remember that I was happy to die 
for 0-Tsuyu's sake." 

After the funeral of 0-Sode, a young cherry-tree, — 
the finest that could be found, — was planted in the 
garden of Saihoji by the parents of 0-Tsuyu. The tree 
grew and flourished; and on the sixteenth day of the 
second month of the following year, — the anniversary of 
O-Sode's death, — it blossomed in a wonderful way. So 
it continued to blossom for two hundred and fifty-four 
years, — always upon the sixteenth day of the second 
month; — and its flowers, pink and white, were like the 
nipples of a woman's breasts, bedewed with milk. And 
the people called it Ubazakura, the Cherry-tree of the 
Milk-Nurse. 
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DIPLOMACY. 

It had been ordered that the execution should take 
place in the garden of the yashiku So the man was 
taken there, and made to kneel down in a wide sanded 
space crossed by a line of tobi-ishi, or stepping-stones, 
such as you may still see in Japanese landscape- 
gardens. His arms were bound behind him. Retainers 
brought water in buckets, and rice-bags filled with 
pebbles; and they packed the rice-bags round the 
kneeling man, — so wedging him in that he could not 
move. The master came, and observed the arrange- 
ments. He found them satisfactory, and made no 
remarks. 

Suddenly the condemned man cried out to him: — 
"Honoured Sir, the fault for which I have been 
doomed I did not wittingly commit. It was only my 
very great stupidity which caused the fault. Having 
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been bom stupid, by reason of my Karma, I could not 
alway^^help making mistakes. But to kill a man for 
being stupid is wrong, — and that wrong will be repaid. 
So surely as you kill me, so surely shall I be avenged; 
—out of the resentment that you provoke will come the 
vengeance; and evil will be rendered for evil." . . . 

If any person be killed while feeling strong resent- 
ment, the ghost of that person will be able to take 
vengeance upon the killer. This the samurai knew. He 
replied very gently, — almost caressingly: — 

"We shall allow you to frighten us as much as you 
please — after you are dead. But it is difficult to 
believe that you mean what you say. Will you try to 
give us some sign of your great resentment — after your 
head has been cut off?" 

"Assuredly I will," answered the man. 

"Very well," said the samurai, drawing his long 
sword; — "I am now going to cut off your head. 
Directly in front of you there is a stepping-stone. After 
your head has been cut off, try to bite the stepping- 
stone. If your angry ghost can help you to do that, 
some of us may be frightened. . . . Will you try to bite 
the stone?" 
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"I will bite it!" cried the man, in great anger, — "I 
will bite it!— I will bite"— 

There was a flash, a swish, a crunching thud: the 
bound body bowed over the rice sacks, — two long 
blood-jets pumping from the shorn neck; — and the 
head rolled upon the sand. Heavily toward the 
stepping-stone it rolled: then, suddenly bounding, it 
caught the upper edge of the stone between its 
teeth, clung desperately for a moment, and dropped 
inert. 

None spoke; but the retainers stared in horror at 
their master. He seemed to be quite unconcerned. 
He merely held out his sword to the nearest attendant, 
who, with a wooden dipper, poured water over the 
blade from haft to point, and then carefully wiped 
the steel several times with sheets of soft paper. 
.. . . And thus ended the ceremonial part of the in- 
cident 

For months thereafter, the retainers and the do- 
mestics lived in ceaseless fear of ghostly visitation. 
None of them doubted that the promised vengeance 
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would come; and their constant terror caused them to 
hear and to see much that did not exist. They became 
afraid of the sound of the wind in the bamboos, — 
afraid even of the stirring of shadows in the garden. 
At last, after taking counsel together, they decided to 
petition their master to have a Segaki-strvicQ performed 
on behalf of the vengeful spirit. 

"Quite unnecessary," the samurai said, when his 
,,chief retainer had uttered the general wish. . . . "I 
understand that the desire of a dying man for revenge 
may be a cause for fear. But in this case there is no- 
thing to fear." 

The retainer looked at his master beseechingly, but 
hesitated to ask the reason of this alarming con- 
fidence. 

"Oh, the reason is simple enough," declared the 
samurai, divining the imspoken doubt. "Only the very 
last intention of that fellow could have been dangerous; 
and when I challenged him to give me the sign, I 
diverted his mind from the desire of revenge. He died 
with the set purpose of biting the stepping-stone; and 
that purpose he was able to accomplish, but nothing 
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else. All the rest he must have forgotten. ... So you 
need not feel any further anxiety about the matter." 

— And indeed the dead man gave no more trouble. 
Nothing at all happened. 



OF A MIRROR AND A BELL 
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OF A MIRROR AND A BELL. 

Eight centuries ago, the priests of Mugenyama, 
in the province of Totomi, wanted a big bell for their 
temple; and they asked the women of their parish 
to help them by contributing old bronze mirrors for 
bell-metal. 

[Even to-day, in the courts of certain Japanese 
temples, you may see heaps of old bronze mirrors 
contributed for such a purpose. The largest collection 
of this kind that I ever saw was in the court of a 
temple of the Jodo sect, at Hakata, in Kyushu : the 
mirrors had been given for the making of a bronze 
statue of Amida, thirty-three feet high.] 

There was at that time a young woman, a farmer's 
wife, living at Mugenyama, who presented her mirror 
to the temple, to be used for bell-metal. But after- 
wards she much regretted her mirror. She re- 

5* 
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membered things that her mother had told her 
about it; and she remembered that it had belonged, 
not only to her mother but to her mother's mother 
and grandmother; and she remembered some happy 
smiles which it had reflected. Of course, if she 
could have offered the priests a certain sum of money 
in place of the mirror, she could have asked them 
to give back her heirloom. But she had not the 
money necessary. Whenever she went to the temple, 
she saw her mirror lying in the courtyard, behind a 
railing, among hundreds of other mirrors heaped there 
together. She knew it by the Shd- Chiku-Bai in relief 
on the back of it, — those three fortunate emblems of 
Pine, Bamboo, and Plumflower, which delighted her 
baby-eyes when her mother first showed her the mirror. 
She longed for some chance to steal the mirror, and 
hide it, — that she might thereafter treasure it always. 
But the chance did not come; and she became very 
unhappy, — felt as if she had foolishly given away a 
part of her life. She thought about the old saying 
that a mirror is the Soul of a Woman — (a saying 
mystically expressed, by the Chinese character for 
Soul, upon the backs of many bronze mirrors), — and 
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she feared that it was true in weirder ways than she 
had before imagined. But she could not dare to speak 
of her pain to anybody. 

Now, when all the mirrors contributed for the 
Mugenyama bell had been sent to the foundry, the 
bell-founders discovered that there was one mirror 
among them which would not melt Again and again 
they tried to melt it; but it resisted all their efforts. 
Evidently the woman who had given that mirror to the 
temple must have regretted the giving. She had not 
presented her offering with all her heart; and there- 
fore her selfish soul, remaining attached to the 
mirror, kept it hard and cold in the midst of the 
furnace. 

Of course everybody heard of the matter, and 
everybody soon knew whose mirror it was that would 
not melt And because of this public exposure of 
her secret fault, the poor woman became very much 
ashamed and very angry. And as she could not bear 
the shame, she drowned herself, afler having written a 
farewell letter containing these words: — 
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" When I am dead, it will not he difficult to melt 
the mirror and to cast the belL But, to the person who 
breaks that hell hy ringing it, great wealth will he given 
hy the ghost of me," 

— You must know that the last wish or promise of 
anybody who dies in anger, or performs suicide in 
anger, is generally supposed to possess a supernatural 
force. After the dead woman's mirror had been 
melted, and the bell had been successftiUy cast, people 
remembered the words of that letter. They felt sure 
that the spirit of the writer would give wealth to the 
breaker of the bell; and, as soon as the bell had been 
suspended in the court of the temple, they went in 
multitude to ring it With all their might and main 
they swung the ringing-beam; but the bell proved to 
be a good bell, and it bravely withstood their assaults. 
Nevertheless, the people were not easily discouraged. 
Day after day, at all hours, they continued to ring 
the bell furiously, — caring nothing whatever for the 
protests of the priests. So the ringing became an 
affliction; and the priests could not endure it; and 
they got rid of the bell by rolling it down the hill into 
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a swamp. The swamp was deep, and swallowed it up, 
and that was the end of the bell. Only its legend 
remains; and in that legend it is called the Mugert" 
Kan/, or Bell of Mugen. 



Now there are queer old Japanese beliefs in the 
magical efficacy of a certain mental operation implied, 
though not described, by the verb nazoraeru. The 
word itself cannot be adequately rendered by any 
English word; for it is used in relation to many kinds 
of mimetic magic, as well as in relation to the per- 
formance of many religious acts of faith. Conunon 
meanings of nazoraeru, according to dictionaries, are 
"to imitate," "to compare," "to liken;" but the esoteric 
meaning is to substitute, in imagination, one object or 
action for another, so as to bring about some magical or 
miraculous result. 

For example: — you cannot afford to build a 
Buddhist temple; but you can easily lay a pebble 
before the image of the Buddha, with the same pious 

i 
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feeling that would prompt you to build a temple if you 
were rich enough to build one. The merit of so offer- 
ing the pebble becomes equal, or almost equal, to the 

merit of erecting a temple You cannot read the 

six thousand seven hundred and seventy-one volumes 
of the Buddhist texts; but you can make a revolving 
library, containing them, turn round, by pushing it like 
a windlass. And if you push with an earnest wish 
that you could read the six thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-one volumes, you will acquire the same 
merit as the reading of them would enable you to 
gain. ... So much will perhaps suffice to explain the 
religious meanings of nazorah'ru. 

The magical meanings could not all be explained 
without a great variety of examples; but, for present 
purposes, the following will serve. If you should make 
a little man of straw, for the same reason that Sister 
Helen made a little man of wax, — and nail it, with 
nails not less than five inches long, to some tree in a 
temple-grove at the Hour of the Ox, — and if the per- 
son, imaginatively represented by that little straw man, 
should die thereafter in atrocious agony, — that would 
illustrate one signification of nazoraeru. ... Or, let us 
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suppose that a robber has entered your house during 
the night, and carried away your valuables. If you 
can discover the footprints of that robber in your 
garden, and then promptly bum a very large moxa on 
each of them, the soles of the feet of the robber will 
become inflamed, and will allow him no rest until he 
returns, of his own accord, to put himself at your 
mercy. That is another kind of mimetic magic ex- 
pressed by the term nazoraeru. And a third kind is 
illustrated by various legends of the Mugen-Kand. 

After the bell had been rolled into the swamp, 
there was, of course, no more chance of ringing it in 
such wise as to break it But persons who regretted 
this loss of opportunity would strike and break objects 
imaginatively substituted for the bell, — thus hoping to 
please the spirit of the owner of the mirror that had 
made so much trouble. One of these persons was a 
woman called Um6gae, — famed in Japanese legend be- 
cause of her relation to Kajiwara Kag6su6, a warrior of 
the Heik6 clan. While the pair were travelling to- 
gether, Kajiwara one day found himself in great straits 
for want of money; and Um^gaS, remembering the 
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tradition of the Bell of Mugen, took a basin of bronze, 
and, mentally representing it to be the bell, beat upon 
it until she broke it, — crying out, at the same time, 
for three hundred pieces of gold. A guest of the inn 
where the pair were stopping made inquiry as to the 
cause of the banging and the aying, and, on learning 
the story of the trouble, actually presented Um6gag 
with three hundred ryo in gold. Afterwards a song 
was made about Um6gae's basin of bronze; and that 
song is sung by dancing-girls even to this day: — 

Um6gae no chozubachi tatait6 
O-kand ga d6ru naraba, 
Mina San mi-uk6 wo 
S6r6 tanomimasu. 

\^'If, hy striking upon the wash-basin of Um/gae, 
I could make honourable money come to me, then would 
I negotiate for the freedom of all my girl-comrades,'*^ 

After this happening, the fame of the Mugen-Kane 
became great; and many people followed the example 
of Um^gaS, — thereby hoping to emulate her luck. 
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Among these folk was a dissolute farmer who lived 
near Mugenyama, on the bank of the Oigawa. Having 
wasted his substance in riotous living, this farmer made 
for himself, out of the mud in his garden, a clay- 
model of the Mugen-Kand; and he beat the clay-bell, 
and broke it, — crying out the while for great wealth. 

Then, out of the ground before him, rose up the 
figure of a white-robed woman, with long loose-flowing 
hair, holding a covered jar. And the woman said: "I 
have come to answer your fervent prayer as it deserves 
to be answered. Take, therefore, this jar." So say- 
ing, she put the jar into his hands, and disappeared. 

Into his house the happy man rushed, to tell his 
wife the good news. He set down in front of her the 
covered jar, — which was heavy, — and they opened it 
together. And they found that it was filled, up to the 
very brim, with . . . 

But, no! — I really cannot tell you with what it was 
filled. 
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Once, when Muso Kokushi, a priest of the Zen 
sect, was journeying alone through the province of 
Mino, he lost his way in a mountain-district where 
there was nobody to direct him. For a long time he 
wandered about helplessly; and he was beginning to 
despair of finding shelter for the night, when he per- 
ceived, on the top of a hill lighted by the last rays 
of the Sim, one of those little hermitages, called anjitsu, 
which are built for soUtarJr priests. It seemed to be 
in a ruinous condition; but he hastened to it eagerly, 
and found that it was inhabited by an aged priest, 
from whom he begged the favour of a night's lodging. 
This the old man harshly refused; but he directed 
Muso to a certain hamlet, in the valley adjoining, 
where lodging and food could be obtained. 

Muso found his way to the hamlet, which consisted 
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of less than a dozen farm-cottages; and he was kindly 
received at the dwelling of the headman. Forty or 
fifty persons were assembled in the principal apart- 
ment, at the moment of Muso's arrival; but he was 
shown into a small separate room, where he was 
promptly supplied with food and bedding. Being very 
tired, he lay down to rest at an early hour; but a 
little before midnight he was roused from sleep by a 
sound of loud weeping in the next apartment Pre- 
sently the sliding-screens were gently pushed apart; 
and a young man, carrying a lighted lantern, entered 
the room, respectfully saluted him, and said: — 

"Reverend Sir, it is my painful duty to tell you 
that I am now the responsible head of this house. 
Yesterday I was only the eldest son. But when you 
came here, tired as you were, we did not wish that 
you should feel embarrassed in any way: therefore 
we did not tell you that father had died only a few 
hours before. The people whom you saw in the next 
room are the inhabitants of this village: they all as- 
sembled here to pay their last respects to the dead; 
and now they are going to another village, about three 
miles off, — for, by our custom, no one of us may re- 
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main in this village during the night after a death has 
taken place. We make the proper offerings and 
prayers; — then we go away, leaving the corpse alone. 
Strange things always happen in the house where a 
corpse has thus been left: so we think that it will be 
better for you to come away with us. We can find 
you good lodging in the other village. But perhaps, 
as you are a priest, you have no fear of demons or 
evil spirits; and, if you are not afraid of being left 
alone with the body, you will be very welcome to the 
use of this poor house. However, I must tell you that 
nobody, except a priest, would dare to remain here to- 
night." 

Muso made answer: — 

"For your kind intention and your generous 
hospitality, I am deeply grateful. But I am sorry that 
you did not tell me of your father's death when I 
came; — for, though I was a little tired, I certainly was 
not so tired that I should have found any difficulty in 
doing my duty as a priest Had you told me, I could 
have performed the service before your departure. As 
it is, I shall perform the service after you have gone 
away; and I shall stay by the body until morning. I 

Kwaidan, 6 
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do not know what you mean by your words about the 
danger of staying here alone; but I am not afraid of 
ghosts or demons: therefore please to feel no anxiety 
on my account." 

The young man appeared to be rejoiced by these 
assurances, and expressed his gratitude in fitting words. 
Then the other members of the family, and the folk 
assembled in the adjoining room, having been told of 
the priest's kind promises, came to thank him, — after 
which the master of the house said: — 

"Now, Reverend Sir, much as we regret to leave 
you alone, we must bid you farewell By the rule of 
our village, none of us can stay here after midnight. 
We beg, kind sir, that you will take every care of 
your honourable body, while we are unable to attend 
upon you. And if you happen to hear or see any- 
thing strange during our absence, please tell us of the 
matter when we return in the morning." 

All then left the house, except the priest, who 
went to the room where the dead body was lying. 
The usual offerings had been set before the corpse; 
and a small Buddhist laqip — tomyo — was burning. 
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The priest recited the service, and performed the 
funeral ceremonies, — after which he entered into medita- 
tion. So meditating he remained through several silent 
hours; and there was no sound in the deserted village. 
But, when the hush of the night was at its deepest, 
there noiselessly entered a Shape, vague and vast; and 
in the same moment Muso found himself without power 
to move or speak. He saw that Shape lift the corpse, 
as with hands, and devour it, more quickly than a cat 
devours a rat, — beginning at the head, and eating 
everything: the hair and the bones and even the 
shroud. And the monstrous Thing, having thus con- 
sumed the body, turned to the offerings, and ate 
them also. Then it went away, as mysteriously as it 
had come. 

When the villagers returned next morning, they 
found the priest awaiting them at the door of the head- 
man's dwelling. All in turn saluted him; and when 
they had entered, and looked about the room, no one 
expressed any surprise at the disappearance of the 
dead body and the offerings. But the master of the 

house said to Muso:— 

6* 
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"Reverend Sir, you have probably seen unpleasant 
things during the night: all of us were anxious about 
you. But now we are very happy to find you alive 
and unharmed. Gladly we would have stayed with 
you, if it had been possible. But the law of our village, 
as I told you last evening, obliges us to quit our houses 
after a death has taken place, and to leave the corpse 
alone. Whenever this law has been broken, heretofore, 
some great misfortune has followed. Whenever it is 
obeyed, we find that the corpse and the offerings dis- 
appear during our absence. Perhaps you have seen 
the cause." 

Then Muso told of the dim and awful Shape that 
had entered the death-chamber to devour the body 
and the offerings. No person seemed to be surprised 
by his narration; and the master of the house ob- 
served: — 

"What you have told us. Reverend Sir, agrees with 
what has been said about this matter from ancient 
time." 

Muso then inquired: — 

"Does not the priest on the hill sometimes perform 
the funeral-service for your dead?" 
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"What priest?" the young man asked. 

"The priest who yesterday evening directed me to 
this village," answered Muso. "I called at his anjitsu 
on the hill yonder. He refused me lodging, but told 
me the way here." 

The listeners looked at each other, as in astonish- 
ment; and, after a moment of silence, the master of the 
house said: — 

"Reverend Sir, there is no priest and there is no 
anjitsu on the hill. For the time of many generations 
there has not been any resident-priest in this neighbour- 
hood." 

Muso said nothing more on the subject; for it was 
evident that his kind hosts supposed him to have been 
deluded by some goblin. But after having bidden them 
farewell, and obtained all necessary information as to 
his road, he determined to look again for the hermitage 
on the hill, and so to ascertain whether he had really 
been deceived. He found the anjitsu without any dif- 
ficulty; and, this time, its aged occupant invited him to 
enter. When he had done so, the hermit humbly 
bowed down before him, exclaiming: — "Ah! I am 
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ashamed! — I am very much ashamed! — I am exceed- 
ingly ashamed!" 

"You need not be ashamed for having refused me 
shelter," said Muso. "You directed me to the village 
yonder, where I was very kindly treated; and I thank 
you for that favour." 

"I can give no man shelter," the recluse made an- 
swer; — "and it is not for the refusal that I am ashamed. 
I am ashamed only that you should have seen me in 
my real shape, — for it was I who devoured the corpse 
and the offerings last night before your eyes. . . . Know, 
Reverend Sir, that I am a jikininki,* — an eater of 
human flesh. Have pity upon me, and suffer me to 
confess the secret fault by which I became reduced to 
this condition. 

"A long, long time ago, I was a priest in this de- 
solate region. There was no other priest for many 
leagues around. So, in that time, the bodies of the 

* Literally, a man-eating goblin. The Japanese narrator gives 
also the Sanscrit term, **RAkshasa;** but this word is quite as vague 
as jtkimnkt\ since there are many kinds of BJkshasas. Apparently 
the vrordi jtkininki signifies here one of the Baramon-Rasetsu-Gakzy 
— forming the twenty-sixth class of pretas enumerated in the old 
Buddhist books. 
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mountain-folk who died used to be brought here, — 
sometimes from great distances, — in order that I might 
repeat over them the holy service. But I repeated the 
service and performed the rites only as a matter of 
business; — I thought only of the food and the clothes 
that my sacred profession enabled me to gain. And 
because of this selfish impiety I was reborn, immediately 
after my death, into the state of a jikininku Since then 
I have been obliged to feed upon the corpses of the 
people who die in this district; every one of them I must 
devour in the way that you saw last night. . . . Now, 
Reverend Sir, let me beseech you to perform a S6gaki- 
service* for me: help me by your prayers, I entreat 
you, so that I may be soon able to escape from this 
horrible state of existence." ... 

No sooner had the hermit uttered this petition than 
he disappeared; and the hermitage also disappeared at 
the same instant. And Muso Kokushi found himself 



* A Sigaki'^trAGt is a special Buddhist service performed on 
behalf of beings supposed to have entered into the condition of gaki 
(pretas), or hungry spirits. For a brief accoiuit of such a service, 
see nx^ Japanese Miscellany, 
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kneeling alone in the high grass, beside an ancient and 
moss-grown tomb, of the form called go-rin-ishi, * which 
seemed to be the tomb of a priest. 

* Literally, "five-circle [or * five-zone'] stone." A funeral 
monument consisting of five parts superimposed,— each of a dif- 
ferent form, — symbolising the five mystic elements: Ether, Air, 
Fire, Water, Earth. 
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On the Akasaka Road, in Tokyo, there is a slope 
called Kii-no-kuni-zaka, — which means the Slope of 
the Province of Kii. I do not know why it is called 
the Slope of the Provmce of Kii. On one side of this 
slope you see an ancient moat, deep and very wide, 
with high green banks rising up to some place of 
gardens; — and on the other side of the road extend 
the long and lofty walls of an imperial palace. Be- 
fore the era of street-lamps and jinrikishas, this neigh- 
bourhood was very lonesome after dark; and belated 
pedestrians would go miles out of their way rather than 
mount the Kii-no-kuni-zaka, alone, after sunset. 

All because of a Mujina that used to walk there. 

The last man who saw the Mujina was an old 
merchant of the Kyobashi quarter, who died about 
thirty years ago. This is the story, as he told it:— 
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One night, at a late hour, he was hurrying up the 
Kii-no-kuni-zaka, when he perceived a woman crouch- 
ing by the moat, all alone, and weeping bitterly. 
Fearing that she intended to drown herself, he stopped 
to offer her any assistance or consolation in his power. 
She appeared to be a slight and graceful person, hand- 
somely dressed; and her hair was arranged like that 
of a young girl of good family. "0-jochu,"* he ex- 
claimed, approaching her, — "0-jochu, do not cry 
like that! . . . Tell me what the trouble is; and if 
there be any way to help you, I shall be glad to 
help you." (He really meant what he said; for he 
was a very kind man.) But she continued to weep, — 
hiding her face from him with one of her long sleeves. 
"0-jochu," he said again, as gently as he could, — 
"please, please listen to me! ... This is no place for 
a young lady at night! Do not cry, I implore you! — 
only tell me how I may be of some help to you!" 
Slowly she rose up, but turned her back to him, and 
continued to moan and sob behind her sleeve. He 

* O-jochu ("honourable damsel"), — a polite form of ad- 
dress used in speaking to a young lady whom one does not 
know. 
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laid his hand lightly upon her shoulder, and pleaded: 
— "0-jochul — 0-jochu! — 0-jochu! . . . Listen to me, 
just for one little moment! . . . 0-jochu — 0-jochu!" 
. . . Then that 0-jochu turned round, and dropped 
her sleeve, and stroked her face with her hand; — and 
the man saw that she had no eyes or nose or mouth, 
— and he screamed and ran away. 

Up Kii-no-kuni-zaka he ran and ran; and all was 
black and empty before him. On and on he ran, 
never daring to look back; and at last he saw a lanterri, 
so far away that it looked like the gleam of a firefly; 
and he made for it. It proved to be only the lantern 
of an itinerant soda-seller,* who had set down his 
stand by the road-side; but any light and any human 
companionship was good after that experience; and he 
flung himself down at the feet of the soda-seller , crying 
out, <<Aai\—3i2i\\—aa///" 

"Kore! koril" roughly exclaimed the soba-man. 
"Here! what is the matter with you? Anybody hurt 
you?" 

* Soha is a preparation of buckwheat, somewhat resembling 
vermicelli. 
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"No — nobody hurt me," panted the other, — "only 
. . . Aa! — aa!" . . . 

" — Only scared you?" queried the pedlar, unsym- 
pathetically. " Robbers ? " 

"Not robbers, — not robbers," gasped the terrified 
man. ... "I saw ... I saw a woman — by the moat; — 
and she showed me , . , Aaf I cannot tell you what she 
showed me!" . . . 

"JI// Was it anything like Tms that she showed 
you?" cried the soba-man, stroking his own face — 
which therewith became like unto an Egg. . . . And, 
simultaneously, the light went out 
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Nearly five hundred years ago there was a samurai, 
named Isogai H^idazagmon Tak^tsura, in the service 
of the Lord Kikuji, of Kyushu. This Isogai had in- 
herited, from many warUke ancestors, a natural apti- 
tude for military exercises, and extraordinary strength. 
>. lie yet a boy he had surpassed his teachers in the 
art of swordsmanship, in archery, and in the use of the 
spear, and had displayed all the capacities of a daring 
and skilful soldier. Afterwards, in the time of the 
Eikyo* war, he so distinguished himself that high 
honours were bestowed upon him. But when the 
house of Kikuji came to ruin, Isogai found himself 
without a master. He might then easily have ob- 
tained service under another daimyo; but as he had 
never sought distinction for his own sake alone, and as 

* The period of Eikyo lasted from 1429 to 1441. 

Kioaidan. 7 
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his heart remained true to his former lord, he pre- 
ferred to give up the world. So he cut off his hair, 
and became a travelling priest, — taking the Buddhist 
name of Kwairyo. 

But always, under the koromo* of the priest, 
Kwairyo kept warm within him the heart of the samurai. 
As in other years he had laughed at peril, so now also 
he scorned danger; and in all weathers and all seasons he 
journeyed to preach the good Law in places where no 
other priest would have dared to go. For that age 
was an age of violence and disorder; and upon the 
highways there was no security for the solitary traveller, 
even if he happened to be a priest 

In the course of his first long journey, Kwairyo 
had occasion to visit the province of Kai. One even- 
ing, as he was travelling through the mountains of 
that province, darkness overtook him in a very lone- 
some district, leagues away from any village. So he 
resigned himself to pass the night under the stars; 
and having found a suitable grassy spot, by the road- 
side, he lay down there, and prepared to sleep. 

* The upper robe of a Buddhist priest is thus called. 
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He had always welcomed discomfort; and even a 
bare rock was for him a good bed, when nothing 
better could be found, and the root of a pine-tree 
an excellent pillow. His body was iron; and he 
never troubled himself about dews or rain or frost or 
snow. 

Scarcely had he lain down when a man came 
along the road, carrying an axe and a great bundle 
of chopped wood. This woodcutter halted on see- 
ing Kwairyo lying down, and, after a moment of 
silent observation, said to him in a tone of great sur- 
prise : — 

"What kind of a man can you be, good sir, that 
you dare to lie down alone in such a place as this? . . . 
There are haunters about here, — many of them. Are 
you not afraid of Hairy Things?" 

"My friend," cheerfully answered Kwairyo, "I am 
only a wandering priest, — a *Cloud-and- Water-Guest,' 
as folks call it: Un-sui-no'iyokaku, And I am not in 
the least afraid of Hairy Things, — if you mean goblin- 
foxes, or goblin-badgers, or any creatures of that kind. 
As for lonesome places, I like them: they are suitable 

for meditation, I am accustomed to sleeping in the 

7* 
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Open air: and I have learned never to be anxious about 
my life." 

"You must be indeed a brave man, Sir Priest," the 
peasant responded, "to lie down here! This place has 
a bad name, — a very bad name. But, as the proverb 
has it, Kunshi ayayuki ni chikayorazu [*The superior 
man does not needlessly expose himself to peril']; and 
I must assure you, sir, that it is very dangerous to 
sleep here. Therefore, although my house is only a 
wretched thatched hut, let me beg of you to come home 
with me at once. In the way of food, I have nothing 
to offer you; but there is a roof at least, and you can 
sleep under it without risk." 

He spoke earnestly; and Kwairyo, liking the kindly 
tone of the man, accepted this modest offer. The 
woodcutter guided him along a narrow path, leading 
up from the main road through mountain-forest. It 
was a rough and dangerous path, — sometimes skirting 
precipices, — sometimes offering nothing but a net-work 
of slippery roots for the foot to rest upon, — sometimes 
winding ovet or between masses of jagged rock. But 
at last Kwairyo found himself upon a cleared space at 
the top of a hill, with a full moon shining overhead; 
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and he saw before him a small thatched cottage, 
cheerfully lighted from within. The woodcutter led 
him to a shed at the back of the house, whither water 
had been conducted, through bamboo-pipes, from some 
neighbouring stream; and the two men washed their 
feet Beyond the shed was a vegetable garden, and a 
grove of cedars and bamboos; and beyond the trees 
appeared the glimmer of a cascade, pouring from some 
loftier height, and swaying in the moonshine like a long 
white robe. 

As Kwairyo entered the cottage with his guide, he 
perceived four persons — men and women — warming 
their hands at a little fire kindled in the ro* of the 
principal apartment. They bowed low to the priest, 
and greeted him in the most respectful manner. 
Kwairyo wondered that persons so poor, and dwelling 
in such a solitude, should be aware of the polite forms 
of greeting. "These are good people," he thought to 

* A sort of little fireplace, contrived in the floor of a room, 
is thus described. The ro is usually a square shaUow cavity, 
lined with metal and half-filled with ashes, in which charcoal is 
lighted. 
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himself; "and they must have been taught by someone 
well acquainted with the rules of propriety." Then 
turning to his host, — the aruji, or house-master, as the 
others called him, — Kwairyo said: — 

"From the kindness of your speech, and from the 
very polite welcome given me by your household, I 
imagine that you have not always been a woodcutter. 
Perhaps you formerly belonged to one of the upper 
classes?" 

Smiling, the woodcutter answered: — 

"Sir, you are not mistaken. Though now living as 
you find me, I was once a person of some distinction. 
My story is the story of a ruined life — ruined by my 
own fault. I used to be in the service of a daimyo; 
and my rank in that service was not inconsiderable. 
But I loved women and wine too well; and under the 
influence of passion I acted wickedly. My selfishness 
brought about the ruin of our house, and caused the 
death of many persons. Retribution followed me; and 
I long remained a fugitive in the land. Now I often 
pray that I may be able to make some atonement for 
the evil which I did, and to reestablish the ancestral 
home. But I fear that I shall never find any way of 
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SO doing. Nevertheless, I try to overcome the karma 
of my errors by sincere repentance, and by helping, as 
far as I can, those who are unfortunate." 

Kwairyo was pleased by this announcement of good 
resolve; and he said to the aruji: — 

"My friend, I have had occasion to observe that 
men, prone to folly in their youth, may in after years 
become very earnest in right living. In the holy sUtras 
it is written that those strongest in wrong-doing can 
become, by power of good resolve, the strongest in 
right-doing. I do not doubt that you have a good 
heart; and I hope that better fortune will come to you. 
To-night I shall recite the sUtras for your sake, and 
pray that you may obtain the force to overcome the 
karma of any past errors." 

With these assurances, Kwairyo bade the aruji 
good night; and his host showed him to a very small 
side-room, where a bed had been made ready. Then 
all went to sleep except the priest, who began to read 
the sdtras by the light of a paper lantern. Until a 
late hour he continued to read and pray: then he 
opened a window in his little sleeping-room, to take a 
last look at the landscape before lying down. The 
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night was beautiful: there was no cloud in the sky; 
there was no wind; and the strong moonlight threw 
down sharp black shadows of foliage, and glittered on 
the dews of the garden. Shrillings of crickets and bell- 
insects made a musical tumult; and the sound of the 
neighbouring cascade deepened with the night. Kwairyo 
felt thirsty as he listened to the noise of the water; and, 
remembering the bamboo aqueduct at the rear of the 
house, he thought that he could go there and get a 
drink without disturbing the sleeping household. Very 
gently he pushed apart the sliding-screens that separated 
his room from the main apartment; and he saw, by the 
light of the lantern, five recumbent bodies — without 
heads! 

For one instant he stood bewildered, — imagining a 
crime. But in another moment he perceived that there 
was no blood, and that the headless necks did not 
look as if they had been cut. Then he thought to 
himself: — "Either this is an illusion made by goblins, 
or I have been lured into the dwelling of a Rokuro- 
Kubi. ... In the book Soshinki it is written that if one 
find the body of a Rokuro-Kubi without its head, and 
remove the body to another place, the head will never 
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be able to join itself again to the neck. And the book 
further says that when the head comes back and finds 
that its body has been moved, it will strike itself upon 
the floor three times, — bounding like a ball, — and will 
pant as in great fear, and presently die. Now, if these 
be Rokuro-Kubi, they mean me no good; — so I shall 
be justified in following the instructions of the book." . . . 
He seized the body of the aruji by the feet, pulled 
it to the window, and pushed it out Then he went to 
the back-door, which he found barred; and he sur- 
mised that the heads had made their exit through the 
smoke-hole in the roof, which had been left open. 
Gently unbarring the door, he made his way to the 
garden, and proceeded with all possible caution to the 
grove beyond it. He heard voices talking in the grove; 
and he went in the direction of the voices, — stealing 
from shadow to shadow, until he reached a good hid- 
ing-place. Then, from behind a tnmk, he caught sight 
of the heads, — all five of them, — flitting about, and 
chatting as they flitted. They were eating worms and 
insects which they found on the ground or among the 
trees. Presently the head of the aruji stopped eating 
and said: — 
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"Ah, that travelling priest who came to-night! — 
how fat all his body is! When we shall have eaten 
him, our bellies will be well filled. ... I was foolish 
to talk to him as I did; — it only set him to reciting 
the suiras on behalf of my soul! To go near him 
while he is reciting would be difficult; and we cannot 
touch him so long as he is praying. But as it is 
now nearly morning, perhaps he has gone to sleep. . . . 
Someone of you go to the house and see what the 
fellow is doing." 

Another head — the head of a young woman — 
immediately rose up and flitted to the house, lightly 
as a bat After a few minutes it came back, and 
cried out huskily, in a tone of great alarm: — 

"That travelling priest is not in the house; — he 
is gone! But that is not the worst of the matter. He 
has taken the body of our aruji; and I do not know 
where he has put it" 

At this announcement the head of the aruji — 
distinctly visible in the moonlight — assumed a fright- 
ful aspect: its eyes opened monstrously; its hair stood 
up bristling; and its teeth gnashed. Then a cry 
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burst from its lips; and — weeping tears of rage — it 
exclaimed: — 

"Since my body has been moved, to rejoin it 
is not possible! Then I must die! . . . And all through 
the work of that priest! Before I die I will get at 
that priest! — I will tear him! — I will devour him! . . . 
And there he is — behind that tree! — hiding behind that 
tree! See him! — the fat coward!" . . . 

In the same moment the head of the aruji, followed 
by the other four heads, sprang at Kwairyo. But 
the strong priest had already armed himself by pluck- 
ing up a young tree; and with that tree he struck 
the heads as they came, — knocking them from him 
with tremendous blows. Four of them fled away. 
But the head of the aruji, though battered again and 
again, desperately continued to bound at the priest, 
and at last caught him by the left sleeve of his robe. 
Kwairyo, however, as quickly gripped the head by 
its topknot, and repeatedly struck it. It did not re- 
lease its hold; but it uttered a long moan, and there- 
after ceased to struggle. It was dead. But its teeth 
still held the sleeve; and, for all his great strength, 
Kwairyo could not force open the jaws. 
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With the head still hanging to his sleeve he went 
back to the house, and there caught sight of the 
other four Rokuro-Kubi squatting together, with their 
bruised and bleeding heads reunited to their bodies. 
But when they perceived him at the back-door all 
screamed, "The priest! the priest!" — and fled, through 
the other doorway, out into the woods. 

Eastward the sky was brightening; day was about 
to dawn; and Kwairyo knew that the power of the 
goblins was limited to the hours of darkness. He 
looked at the head clinging to his sleeve, — its face 
all fouled with blood and foam and clay; and he 
laughed aloud as he thought to himself: "What a 
miyage!* — the head of a goblin!" After which he 
gathered together his few belongings, and leisurely 
descended the mountain to continue his journey. 

Right on he journeyed, until he came to Suwa 
in Shinano; and into the main street of Suwa he 
solemnly strode, with the head dangling at his elbow. 

* A present made to friends or to the household on returning 
from a journey is thus called. Ordinarily, of course, the iniyagi 
consists of something produced in the locality to which the journey 
has been made : this is the point of Kwairy6*s jest 
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Then women fainted, and children screamed and ran 
away; and there was a great crowding and clamour- 
ing until the toriU (as the police of those days were 
called) seized the priest, and took him to jail. For 
they supposed the head to be the head of a murdered 
man who, in the moment of being killed, had caught 
the murderer's sleeve in his teeth. As for Kwairyo, 
he only smiled and said nothing when they questioned 
him. So, after having passed a night in prison, he 
was brought before the magistrates of the district. 
Then he was ordered to explain how he, a priest, 
had been found with the head of a man fastened to 
his sleeve, and why he had dared thus shamelessly 
to parade his crime in the sight of the people. 

Kwairyo laughed long and loudly at these questions; 
and then he said: — 

"Sirs, I did not fasten the head to my sleeve: 
it fastened itself there — much against my will. And 
I have not committed any crime. For this is not 
the head of a man; it is the head of a goblin; — 
and, if I caused the death of the goblin, I did not 
do so by any shedding of blood, but simply by 
taking the precautions necessary to assure my own 
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safety." . . . And he proceeded to relate the whole 
of the adventure, — bursting into another hearty laugh 
as he told of his encounter with the five heads. 

But the magistrates did not laugh. They judged 
him to be a hardened criminal, and his story an in- 
sult to their intelligence. Therefore, without further 
questioning, they decided to order his immediate execu- 
tion, — all of them except one, a very old man. This 
aged officer had made no remark during the trial; 
but, after having heard the opinion of his colleagues, 
he rose up, and said: — 

"Let us first examine the head carefully; for this, 
I think, has not yet been done. If the priest has 
spoken truth, the head itself should bear witness for 
him. . . Bring the head here!" 

So the head, still holding in its teeth the koromo 
that had been stripped from Kwairyo's shoulders, was 
put before the judges. The old man turned it round 
and round, carefully examined it, and discovered, on 
the nape of its neck, several strange red characters. 
He called the attention of his colleagues to these, and 
also bade them observe that the edges of the neck 
powhere presented the appearance of having been cut 
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by any weapon. On the contrary, the line of severance 
was smooth as the line at which a falling leaf de- 
taches itself from the stem. . . Then said the elder: — 

"I am quite sure that the priest told us no- 
thing but the truth. This is the head of a Rokuro- 
Kubi. In the book Nan-hd-i-butsu-shi it is written 
that certain red characters can always be found upon 
the nape of the neck of a real Rokuro-Kubi. There 
are the characters: you can see for yourselves that 
they have not been painted. Moreover, it is well known 
that such goblins have been dwelling in the moun- 
tains of the province of Kai from very ancient time. . . . 
But you, sir," he exclaimed, turning to Kwairyo, — 
"what sort of sturdy priest may you be? Cer- 
tainly you have given proof of a courage that few 
priests possess; and you have the air of a soldier 
rather than of a priest. Perhaps you once belonged 
to the samurai-class?" 

"You have guessed rightly, sir," KwairyO re- 
sponded. "Before becoming a priest, I long followed 
the profession of arms; and in those days I never 
feared man or devil. My name then was Isogai 
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H^idazaemon Tak^tsura, of Kyushu: there may be 
some among you who remember it." 

At the utterance of that name, a murmur of ad- 
miration filled the court-room; for there were many 
present who remembered it. And Kwairyo immediately 
found himself among friends instead of judges, — 
friends anxious to prove their admiration by fraternal 
kindness. With honour they escorted him to the re- 
sidence of the daimyo, who welcomed him, and feasted 
him, and made him a handsome present before allow- 
ing him to depart. When Kwairyo left Suwa, he 
was as happy as any priest is permitted to be in 
this transitory world. As for the head, he took it 
with him, — jocosely insisting that he intended it for a 
miyag/. 

And now it only remains to tell what became of 
the head. 

A day or two after leaving Suwa, Kwairyo met 
with a robber, who stopped him in a lonesome place, 
and bade him strip. Kwairyo at once removed his 
koromo, and offered it to the robber, who then first 
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perceived what was hanging to the sleeve. Though 
brave, the highwayman was startled: he dropped the 
garment, and sprang back. Then he cried out: — 
"You! — what kind of a priest are you? Why, you are 
a worse man than I am! It is true that I have killed 
people; but I never walked about with any body *s head 
fastened to my sleeve. . . . Well, Sir Priest, I suppose 
we are of the same calling; and I must say that I 
admire you! . . . Now that head would be of use to 
me: I could frighten people with it Will you sell it? 
You can have my robe in exchange for your koromo; 
and I will give you five ryO for the head." 

Kwairyo answered: — 

"I shall let you have the head and the robe if yoti 
insist; but I must tell you that this is not the head of 
a man. It is a goblin's head. So, if you buy il, uiul 
have any trouble in consequence, please to rcnictnbor 
that you were not deceived by me." 

"What a nice priest you are!" exclaimed the rol)l)cr. 
"You kill men, and jest about it! . . . But I am really 
in earnest Here is my robe; and here is the money; 
— and let me have the head. . . . What is the use of 
joking?" 

Kwaidan, Q 
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"Take the thing," said Kwairyo. "I was not jok- 
ing. The only joke — if there be any joke at all — is 
that you are fool enough to pay good money for a 
goblin's head." And Kwairyo, loudly laughing, went 
upon his way. 

Thus the robber got the head and the korotno; 
and for some time he played goblin-priest upon the 
highways. But, reaching the neighbourhood of Suwa, 
he there learned the real history of the head; and he 
then became afraid that the spirit of the Rokuro-Kubi 
might give him trouble. So he made up his mind to 
take back the head to the place from which it had 
come, and to bury it with its body. He found his way 
to the lonely cottage in the mountains of Kai; but no- 
body was there, and he could not discover the body. 
Therefore he buried the head by itself, in the grove 
behind the cottage; and he had a tombstone set up 
over the grave; and he caused a S^gaki-service to be 
performed on behalf of the spirit of the Rokuro- 
Kubi. And that tombstone — known as the Tomb- 
stone of the Rokuro-Kubi — may be seen (at least so 
the Japanese story-teller declares) even unto this day. 
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A DEAD SECRET. 

A LONG time ago, in the province of Tamba, there 
lived a rich merchant named Inamuraya Gensuke. He 
had a daughter called 0-Sono. As she was very 
clever and pretty, he thought it would be a pity to 
let her grow up with only such teaching as the country- 
teachers could give her: so he sent her, in care of 
some trusty attendants, to Kyoto, that she might be 
trained in the polite accomplishments taught to the 
ladies of the capital. After she had thus been edu- 
cated, she was married to a friend of her father's 
family — a merchant named Nagaraya; — and she lived 
happily with him for nearly four years. They had one 
child, — a boy. But 0-Sono fell ill and died, in the 
fourth year after her marriage. 

On the night after the funeral of 0-Sono, her little 
son said that his mamma had come back, and was in 
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the room upstairs. She had smiled at him, but would 
not talk to him: so he became afraid, and ran away. 
Then some of the family went upstairs to the room 
which had been 0-Sono's; and they were startled to 
see, by the light of a small lamp which had been 
kindled before a shrine in that room, the figure of the 
dead mother. She appeared as if standing in front of 
a tansu, or chest of drawers, that still contained her 
ornaments and her wearing-apparel. Her head and 
shoulders could be very distinctly seen; but from the 
waist downwards the figure thinned into invisibility; — it 
was like an imperfect reflection of her, and transparent 
as a shadow on water. 

Then the folk were afraid, and left the room. 
Below they consulted together; and the mother of 
0-Sono's husband said: „A woman is fond of her 
small things; and 0-Sono was much attached to her 
belongings. Perhaps she has come back to look at 
them. Many dead persons will do that, — unless the 
things be given to the parish-temple. If we present 
0-Sono's robes and girdles to the temple, her spirit will 
probably find rest." 

It was agreed that this should be done as soon as 
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possible. So on the following morning the drawers 
were emptied; and all of 0-Sono's ornaments and 
dresses were taken to the temple. But she came back 
the next night, and looked at the tansu as before. 
And she came back also on the night following, and 
the night after that, and every night; — and the house 
became a house of fear. 

The mother of 0-Sono's husband then went to the 
parish-temple, and told the chief priest all that had 
happened, and asked for ghostly counsel. The temple 
was a Zen temple; and the head-priest was a learned 
old man, known as Daigen Osho. He said: "There 
must be something about which she is anxious, in or 
near that tansu,^^ — "But we emptied all the drawers," 
replied the old woman; — "there is nothing in the 
tansuJ^ — "Well," said Daigen Osho, "to-night I shall 
go to your house, and keep watch in that room, and 
see what can be done. You must give orders that no 
person shall enter the room while I am watching, unless 
I call." 

After sundown, Daigen Osho went to the house. 
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and found the room made ready for him. He remained 
there alone, reading the stoas; and nothing appeared 
until after the Hour of the Rat.* Then the figure of 
0-Sono suddenly outlined itself in front of the tansu. 
Her face had a wistful look; and she kept her eyes 
fixed upon the tansu. 

The priest uttered the holy formula prescribed in 
such cases, and then, addressing the figure by the 
kaimyo*'^ of 0-Sono, said: — "I have come here in order 
to help you. Perhaps in that tansu there is something 
about which you have reason to feel anxious. Shall I 
try to find it for you?" The shadow appeared to give 
assent by a slight motion of the head; and the priest, 
rising, opened the top drawer. It was empty. Succes- 
sively he opened the second, the third, and the fourth 

* The Hour of the Rat {Ne-no-Koku) ^ according to the old 
Japanese method of reckoning time, was the first hour. It corre- 
sponded to the time between our midnight and two o'clock in the 
morning; for the ancient Japanese hours were each equal to two 
modem hours. 

** Kaimyot the posthumous Buddhist name, or religious name, 
given to the dead. Strictly speaking, the meaning of the word is 
sild-name. (See my paper entitled "The Literature of the Dead" 
in Exotics and Retrospectives^ 
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drawer; — he searched carefully behind them and be- 
neath them; — he carefully examined the interior of 
the chest. He found nothing. But the figure remained 
gazing as wistfully as before. "What can she want?" 
thought the priest. Suddenly it occurred to him that 
there might be something hidden under the paper with 
which the drawers were lined. He removed the lining 
of the first drawer: — nothing! He removed the lining 
of the second and third drawers; — still nothing. But 
under the lining of the lowermost drawer he found — a 
letter. "Is this the thing about which you have been 
troubled?" he asked. The shadow of the woman 
turned toward him, — her faint gaze fixed upon the 
letter. "Shall I burn it for you?" he asked. She 
bowed before him. "It shall be burned in the temple 
this very morning," he promised; — "and no one 
shall read it, except myself." The figure smiled and 
vanished. 

Dawn was breaking as the priest descended the 
stairs, to find the family waiting anxiously below. "Do . 
not be anxious," he said to them: "she will not appear 
again." And she never did. 
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The letter was bumed. It was a love-letter written 
to 0-Sono in the time of her studies at Kyoto. But 
the priest alone knew what was in it; and the secret 
died with him. 
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In a village of Musashi Province, there lived two 
woodcutters: Mosaku and Minokichi. At the time of 
which I am speaking, Mosaku was an old man; and 
Minokichi, his apprentice, was a lad of eighteen years. 
Every day they went together to a forest situated about 
five miles from their village. On the way to that forest 
there is a wide river to cross; and there is a ferry-boat. 
Several times a bridge was built where the ferry is; but 
the bridge was each time carried away by a flood. No 
common bridge can resist the current there when the 
river rises. 

• 

Mosaku and Minokichi were on their way home, one 
very cold evening, when a great snowstorm overtook 
them. They reached the ferry; and they found that 
the boatman had gone away, leaving his boat on the 
other side of the river. It was no day for swimming; 
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and the woodcutters took shelter in the ferryman's hut, 
— thinking themselves lucky to find any shelter at all. 
There was no brazier in the hut, nor any place in 
which to make a fire: it was only a two-mat* hut, with 
a single door, but no window. Mosaku and Minokichi 
fastened the door, and lay down to rest, with their straw 
rain-coats over them. At first they did not feel very 
cold; and they thought that the storm would soon be 
over. 

The old man almost immediately fell asleep; but 
the boy, Minokichi, lay awake a long time, listening to 
the awful wind, and the continual slashing of the snow 
against the door. The river was roaring; and the hut 
swayed and creaked like a junk at sea. It was a 
terrible storm; and the air was every moment be- 
coming colder; and Minokichi shivered under his 
rain-coat. But at last, in spite of the cold, he too fell 
asleep. 

He was awakened by a showering of snow in his 
face. The door of the hut had been forced open; and, 
by the snow-light {yuki-akan), he saw a woman in the 

* That is to say, with a floor-surface of about six feet 
square. 
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room, — a woman all in white. She was bending above 
Mosaku, and blowing her breath upon him; — and her 
breath was like a bright white smoke. Almost in the 
same moment she turned to Minokichi, and stooped 
over him. He tried to cry out, but found that he could 
not utter any sound. The white woman bent down 
over him, lower and lower, until her face almost 
touched him; and he saw that she was very beautiful, 
— though her eyes made him afraid. For a little time 
she continued to look at him; — then she smiled, and 
she whispered: — "I intended to treat you like the other 
man. But I cannot help feeHng some pity for you, — 
because you are so young. . . . You are a pretty boy, 
Minokichi; and I will not hurt you now. But, if you 
ever tell anybody — even your own mother — about 
what you have seen this night, I shall know it; 
and then I will kill you. . . . Remember what I 
say!" 

With these words, she turned from him, and passed 
through the doorway. Then he found himself able to 
move; and he sprang up, and looked out. But the 
woman was nowhere to be seen; and the snow was 
driving furiously into the hut. Minokichi closed the 
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door, and secured it by fixing several billets of wood 
against it. He wondered if the wind had blown it 
open; — he thought that he might have been only 
dreaming, and might have mistaken the gleam of the 
snow-light in the doorway for the figure of a white 
woman: but he could not be sure. He called to 
Mosaku, and was frightened because the old man did 
not answer. He put out his hand in the dark, and 
touched Mosaku's face, and found that it was ice! 
Mosaku was stark and dead. . . . 

By dawn the storm was over; and when the ferry- 
man returned to his station, a little after sunrise, he 
found Minokichi lying senseless beside the frozen body 
of Mosaku. Minokichi was promptly cared for, and 
soon came to himself; but he remained a long time ill 
from the effects of the cold of that terrible night. He 
had been greatly frightened also by the old man's 
death; but he said nothing about the vision of the 
woman in white. As soon as he got well again, he 
returned to his calling, — going alone every morning to 
the forest, and coming back at nightfall with his bundles 
of wood, which his mother helped him to sell. 
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One evening, in the winter of the following year, as 
he was on his way home, he overtook a girl who 
happened to be travelling by the same road. She was 
a tall, slim girl, very good-looking; and she answered 
Minokichi's greeting in a voice as pleasant to the ear as 
the voice of a song-bird. Then he walked beside her; 
and they began to talk. The girl said that her name 
was 0-Yuki;* that she had lately lost both of her 
parents; and that she was going to Yedo, where she 
happened to have some poor relations, who might help 
her to find a situation as servant Minokichi soon felt 
charmed by this strange girl; and the more that he 
looked at her, the handsomer she appeared to be. He 
asked her whether she was yet betrothed; and she 
answered, laughingly, that she was free. Then, in her 
turn, she asked Minokichi whether he was married, or 
pledged to marry; and he told her that, although he 
had only a widowed mother to support, the question of 
an "honourable daughter-in-law" had not yet been 

* This name, signifying "Snow," is not uncommon. On the 
subject of Japanese female names, see my paper in the volume en- 
titled Shadowings, 

Kwaidan, 9 
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considered, as he was very young. . . . After these 
confidences, they walked on for a long while without 
speaking; but, as the proverb declares, Ki ga are'ba, 
me mo kuchi hodo ni mono wo iu: "When the wish is 
there, the eyes can say as much as the mouth." By 
the time they reached the village, they had become 
very much pleased with each other; and then Minokichi 
asked 0-Yuki to rest awhile at his house. After some 
shy hesitation, she went there with him; and his mother 
made her welcome, and prepared a warm meal for her. 
0-Yuki behaved so nicely that Minokichi^s mother took 
a sudden fancy to her, and persuaded her to delay her 
journey to Yedo. And the natural end of the matter 
was that 0-Yuki never went to Yedo at all. She re- 
mained in the house, as an "honourable daughter-in- 
law." 

0-Yuki proved a very good daughter-in-law. When 
Minokichi's mother came to die, — some five years later, 
— her last words were words of affection and praise for 
the wife of her son. And 0-Yuki bore Minokichi ten 
children, boys and girls, — handsome children all of 
them, and very fair of skin. 
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The country-folk thought 0-Yuki a wonderful person, 
by nature different from themselves. Most of the 
peasant- women age early; but 0-Yuki, even after having 
become the mother of ten children, looked as young 
and fresh as on the day when she had first come to the 
village. 

One night, after the children had gone to sleep, 
0-Yuki was sewing by the light of a paper lamp; and 
Minokichi, watching her, said: — 

"To see you sewing there, with the light on your 
face, makes me think of a strange thing that happened 
when I was a lad of eighteen. I then saw somebody 
as beautiful and white as you are now — indeed, she 
was very like you." ... 

Without lifting her eyes from her work, 0-Yuki 
responded : — 

"Tell me about her. . . . Where did you see 
her?" 

Then Minokichi told her about the terrible night in 
the ferryman's hut, — and about the White Woman that 
had stooped above him, smiling and whispering, — and 
about the silent death of old Mosaku. And he said: — 
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"Asleep or awake, that was the only time that I 
saw a being as beautiful as you. Of course, she was 
not a human being; and I was afraid of her, — very 
much afraid, — but she was so white! . . . Indeed, I 
have never been sure whether it was a dream that I 
saw, or the Woman of the Snow." . . . 

0-Yuki flung down her sewing, and arose, and 
bowed above Minokichi where he sat, and shrieked into 
his face: — 

"It was I — I — I! 0-Yuki it was! And I told you 
then that I would kill you if you ever said one word 
about it! . . . But for those children asleep there, I 
would kill you this moment! And now you had better 
take very, very good care of them; for if ever they 
have reason to complain of you, I will treat you as 
you deserve!" . . . 

Even as she screamed, her voice became thin, 
like a crying of wind; — then she melted into a bright 
white mist that spired to the roof-beams, and shuddered 
away through the smoke -hole. . . . Never again was 
she seen. 
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THE STORY OF AOYAGI. 

In the era of Bummei [1469 — 1486] there was 
a young samurai called Tomotada in the service of 
Hatakeyama Yoshimune, the Lord of Noto. Tomotada 
was a native of Echizen; but at an early age he had 
been taken, as page, into the palace of the daimyo 
of Noto, and had been educated, under the super- 
vision of that prince, for the profession of arms. As 
he grew up, he proved himself both a good scholar 
and a good soldier, and continued to enjoy the favour 
of his prince. Being gifted with an amiable character, 
a winning address, and a very handsome person, he 
was admired and much liked by his samurai-com- 
rades. 

When Tomotada was about twenty years old, he 
was sent upon a private mission to Hosokawa Masainoto, 
the great daimyo of Kyoto, a kinsman of Hatakeyama 
Yoshimun6. Having been ordered to journey through ; 
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Echizen, the youth requested and obtained permission 
to pay a visit, on the way, to his widowed mother. 

It was the coldest period of the year when he 
started; the country was covered with snow; and, 
though mounted upon a powerful horse, he found him- 
self obliged to proceed slowly. The road which he 
followed passed through a mountain-district where the 
settlements were few and far between; and on the 
second day of his journey, after a weary ride of hours, 
he was dismayed to find that he could not reach his 
intended halting- place until late in the night He 
had reason to be anxious; — for a heavy snowstorm 
came on, with an intensely cold wind; and the horse 
showed signs of exhaustion. But, in that trying moment, 
Tomotada unexpectedly perceived the thatched roof of 
a cottage on the summit of a near hill, where willow- 
trees were growing. With difficulty he urged his tired 
animal to the dwelling; and he loudly knocked upon 
the storm-doors, which had been closed against the 
wind. An old woman opened them, and cried out 
compassionately at the sight of the handsome stranger: 
"Ah, how pitiful! — a young gentleman travelling alone 
-in such weather! . . . Deign, young master, to enter." 
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Tomotada dismounted, and after leading his horse 
to a shed in the rear, entered the cottage, where he 
saw an old man and a girl warming themselves by a 
fire of bamboo splints. They respectfully invited him 
to approach the fire; and the old folks then proceeded 
to warm some rice-wine, and to prepare food for the 
traveller, whom they ventured to question in regard to 
his journey. Meanwhile the young girl disappeared 
behind a screen. Tomotada had observed, with 
astonishment, that she was extremely beautiful, — 
though her attire was of the most wretched kind, and 
her long, loose hair in disorder. He wondered that 
so handsome a girl should be living in such a miserable 
and lonesome place. 

The old man said to him: — 

"Honoured sir, the next village is far; and the 
snow is falling thickly. The wind is piercing; and the 
road is very bad. Therefore, to proceed further this 
night would probably be dangerous. Although this 
hovel is unworthy of your presence, and although we 
have not any comfort to ofier, perhaps it were safer to 
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remain to-night under this miserable roof. . . . We 
would take good care of your horse." 

Tomotada accepted this humble proposal, — secretly 
glad of the chance thus afforded him to see more of 
the young girl. Presently a coarse but ample meal 
was set before him; and the girl came from behind the 
screen, to serve the wine. She was now reclad, in 
a rough but cleanly robe of homespun; and her long, 
loose hair had been neatly combed and smoothed. As 
she bent forward to fill his cup, Tomotada was amazed 
to perceive that she was incomparably more beautiful 
than any woman whom he had ever before seen; and 
there was a grace about her every motion that 
astonished him. But the elders began to apologise for 
her, saying: "Sir, our daughter, Aoyagi,* has been 
brought up here, in the mountains, almost alone; and 
she knows nothing of gentle service. We pray that 
you will pardon her stupidity and her ignorance." 
Tomotada protested that he deemed himself lucky to 
be waited upon by so comely a maiden. He could not 
turn his eyes away from her — though he saw that his 

* The name signifies "Green Willow;" — though rarely met 
withy it is still in use. 
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admiring gaze made her blush; — and he left the wine 
and food untasted before him. The mother said: 
"Kind sir, we very much hope that you will try to 
eat and to drink a little, — though our peasant-fare is 
of the worst, — as you must have been chilled by that 
piercing wind." Then, to please the old folks, Tomotada 
ate and drank as he could; but the charm of the 
blushing girl still grew upon him. He talked with her, 
and found that her speech was sweet as her face. 
Brought up in the mountains she might have been; — 
but, in that case, her parents must at some time have 
been persons of high degree; for she spoke and moved 
like a damsel of rank. Suddenly he addressed her 
with a poem — which was also a question — inspired by 
the delight in his heart: — 

"Tadzun^tsuru, 
Hana ka tot6 koso. 

Hi wo kuras6, 
Akenu ni otoru 
Akan6 sasuran?" 

\^' Being on my way to pay a visit, I found that 
which I took to be a flower: therefore here I spend the 
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day. . . . Why, in the time before dawn, the dawn-blush 
tint should glow — that, indeed, I know not."]* 

Without a moment's hesitation, she answered him 
in these verses: — 

"Izuru hi no 
Honom^ku iro wo 
Waga sode ni 
Tsutsumaba asu mo 
Kimiya tomaran." 

['^Ijf with my sleeve I hide the faint fair colour of 
the dawning sun, — then, perhaps, in the morning my 
lord will remain."]** 

* The poem may be read in two ways ; several of the phrases 
having a double meaning. But the art of its construction would 
need considerable space to explain, and could scarcely interest the 
Western reader. The meaning which Tomotada desired to convey 
might be thus expressed: — "While journeying to visit my mother, 
I met with a being lovely as a flower; and for the sake of that 
lovely person, I am passing the day here. . . . Fair one, wherefore 
that dawnlike blush before the hour of dawn? — can it mean that 
you love me?" 

** Another reading is possible; but this one gives the significa- 
tion of the answer intended. 
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Then Tomotada knew that she accepted his ad- 
miration; and he was scarcely less surprised by the art 
with which she had uttered her feelings in verse, than 
delighted by the assurance which the verses conveyed. 
He was now certain that in all this world he could not 
hope to meet, much less to win, a girl more beautiful 
and witty than this rustic maid before him; and a 
voice in his heart seemed to cry out urgently, "Take 
the luck that the gods have put in your way!" In 
short he was bewitched — bewitched to such a degree 
that, without further preliminary, he asked the old 
people to give him their daughter in marriage, — telling 
them, at the same time, his name and lineage, and his 
rank in the train of the Lord of Noto. 

They bowed down before him, with many ex- 
clamations of grateful astonishment. But, after some 
moments of apparent hesitation, the father replied: — 

"Honoured master, you are a person of high posi- 
tion, and likely to rise to still higher things. Too great 
is the favour that you deign to offer us; — indeed, the 
depth of our gratitude therefor is not to be spoken or 
measured. But this girl of ours, being a stupid 
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country-girl of vulgar birth, with no training or teach- 
ing of any sort, it would be improper to let her 
become the wife of a noble samurai. Even to speak 
of such a matter is not right. . . . But, since you find 
the girl to your liking, and have condescended to 
pardon her peasant-manners and to overlook her great 
rudeness, we do gladly present her to you, for an 
humble handmaid. Deign, therefore, to act here- 
after in her regard according to your august plea- 
sure." 

Ere morning the storm had passed; and day broke 
through a cloudless east. Even if the sleeve of Aoyagi 
hid from her lover's eyes the rose-blush of that dawn, 
he could no longer tarry. But neither could he resign 
himself to part with the girl; and, when everything 
had been prepared for his journey, he thus addressed 
her parents: — 

"Though it may seem thankless to ask for more 
than I have already received, I must once again beg 
you to give me your daughter for wife. It would be 
difficult for me to separate from her now; and as she 
is willing to accompany me, if you permit, I can take her 
with me as she is. If you will give her to me, I shall 
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ever cherish you as parents. . . . And, in the meantime, 
please to accept this poor acknowledgment of your 
kindest hospitality." 

So saying, he placed before his humble host a 
purse of gold ryo. But the old man, after many pro- 
strations, gently pushed back the gift, and said: — 

"Kind master, the gold would be of no use to us; 
and you will probably have need of it during your 
long, cold journey. Here we buy nothing; and we 
could not spend so much money upon ourselves, even 
if we wished. ... As for the girl, we have already 
bestowed her as a free gift; — she belongs to you: 
therefore it is not necessary to ask our leave to take 
her away. Already she has told us that she hopes 
to accompany you, and to remain your servant so long 
as you may be willing to endure her presence. We are 
only too happy to know that you deign to accept her; 
and we pray that you will not trouble yourself on our 
account. In this place we could not provide her with 
proper clothings — much less with a dowry. Moreover, 
being old, we should in any event have to separate 
from her before long. Therefore it is very fortunate 
that you should be willing to take her with you now," 
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It was in vain that Tomotada tried to persuade 
the old people to accept a present: he found that they 
cared nothing for money. But he saw that they were 
really anxious to trust their daughter's fate to his 
hands; and he therefore decided to take her with him. 
So he placed her upon his horse, and bade the old 
folks farewell for the time being, with many sincere ex- 
pressions of gratitude^ 

"Honoured sir," the father made answer, "it is we, 
and not you, who have reason for gratitude. We are 
sure that you will be kind to our girl; and we have no 
fears for her sake." . . . 

[Here, in the Japanese original, there is a queer 
break in the natural course of the narration, which 
therefrom remains curiously inconsistent. Nothing further 
is said about the mother of Tomotada^ or about 
the parents of Aoyagi, or about the daimyo of 
Noto, Evidently the writer wearied, of his work 
at this point, and hurried the story, very carelessly, 
to its startling end, I am not able to supply his 
omissions, or to repair his faults of construction ; but 
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/ must venture to put in a few explanatory details, 
without which the rest of the tale would not hold to^ 
gether, , . , It appears that Tomotada rashly took 
Aoyagi with him to Kyoto, and so got into trouble; but 
we are not informed as to where the couple lived after-- 
wards.] 

. . . Now a samurai was not allowed to marry 
without the consent of his lord; and Tomotada could 
not expect to obtain this sanction before his mission 
had been accomplished. He had reason, under such 
circumstances, to fear that the beauty of Aoyagi might 
attract dangerous attention, and that means might be 
devised of taking her away from him. In Kyoto he 
therefore tried to keep her hidden from curious eyes. 
But a retainer of the Lord Hosokawa one day caught 
sight of Aoyagi, discovered her relation to Tomotada, 
and reported the matter to the daimyo. Thereupon 
the daimyo — a young prince, and fond of pretty faces 
— gave orders that the girl should be brought to the 
palace; and she was taken thither at once, without 
ceremony. 

Kwaidan, lO 
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Tomotada sorrowed unspeakably; but he knew himself 
powerless. He was only an humble messenger in the ser- 
vice of a far-off daimyo; and for the time being he was at 
the mercy of a much more powerful daimyo, whose wishes 
were not to be questioned. Moreover Tomotada knew that 
he had acted foolishly, — that he had brought about his own 
misfortune, by entering into a clandestine relation which 
the code of the military class condemned. There was 
now but one hope for him, — a desperate hope: that 
Aoyagi might be able and willing to escape and to flee 
with him. After long reflection, he resolved to try to 
send her a letter. The attempt would be dangerous, 
of course: any writing sent to her might find its way to 
the hands of the daimyo; and to send a love-letter to 
any inmate of the palace was an unpardonable offence. 
But he resolved to dare the risk; and, in the form of 
a Chinese poem, he composed a letter which he en- 
deavoured to have conveyed to her. The poem was 
written with only twenty-eight characters. But with those 
twenty-eight characters he was able to express all the depth 
of his passion, and to suggest all the pain of his loss: * — 

* So the Japanese story-teller would have us believe, — although 
the verses seem commonplace in translation. I have tried to give 
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Koshi o-son gojin wo ou; 
Ryokuju namida wo tarete rakin wo hitatani; 
Komon hitotabi irite fukaki koto umi no gotoshi; 
Kor^ yori shoro kor^ rojin. 

[Closely, closely the youth/til prince now follows 
after the gem-bright maid; — 

The tears of the fair one, falling, have moistened all 
her robes. 

But the august lord, having once become enamoured 
of her — the depth of his longing is like the depth of 
the sea. 

Therefore it is only I that am left forlorn, — only I 
that am left to ivander alone,] 

On the evening of the day after this poem had 
been sent, Tomotada was summoned to appear before 
the Lord Hosokawa. The youth at once suspected 
that his confidence had been betrayed; and he could 
not hope, if his letter had been seen by the daimyo, to 

only their general meaning: an effective literal translation would 
require some scholarship. 

10* 
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escape the severest penalty. "Now he will order my 
death," thought Tomotada; — "but I do not care to live 
unless Aoyagi be restored to me. Besides, if the death- 
sentence be passed, I can at least try to kill Hosokawa." 
He slipped his swords into his girdle, and hastened to 
the palace. 

On entering the presence-room he saw the Lord 
Hosokawa seated upon the dais, surrounded by samurai 
of high rank, in caps and robes of ceremony. All were 
silent as statues; and while Tomotada advanced to 
make obeisance, the hush seemed to him sinister and 
heavy, like the stillness before a storm. But Hosokawa 
suddenly descended from the da'is, and, taking the 
youth by the arm, began to repeat the words of the 
poem: — "Koshi o-son gojin wo ou" . . . And Tomo- 
tada, looking up, saw kindly tears in the prince's 
eyes. 

Then said Hosokawa: — 

"Because you love each other so much, I have 
taken it upon myself to authorise your marriage, in lieu 
of my kinsman, the Lord of Noto; and your wedding 
shall now be celebrated before me. The guests are 
assembled; — the gifts are ready." 
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At a signal from the lord, the sliding-screens con- 
cealing a further apartment were pushed open; and 
Tomotada saw there many dignitaries of the court, as- 
sembled for the ceremony, and Aoyagi awaiting him in 
bride's apparel. . . . Thus was she given back to him; 
— and the wedding was joyous and splendid; — and 
precious gifts were made to the young couple by the 
prince, and by the members of his household. 



For five happy years, after that wedding, Tomotada 
and Aoyagi dwelt together. But one morning Aoyagi, 
while talking with her husband about some household 
matter, suddenly uttered a great cry of pain, and then 
became very white and still. After a few moments she 
said, in a feeble voice: "Pardon me for thus rudely 
crying out — but the pain was so sudden! . . . My dear 
husband, our union must have been brought about 
through some Karma-relation in a former state of ex- 
istence; and that happy relation, I think, will bring us 
again together in more than one life to come. But for 
this present existence of ours, the relation is now 
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ended; — we are about to be separated. Repeat for 
me, I beseech you, the iV<f»i3a/j«-prayer, — because I 
am dying." 

"Oh! what strange wild fancies!" cried the startled 
husband, — "you are only a little unwell, my dear one! 
... lie down for awhile, and rest; and the sickness will 
pass." . . . 

"No, no!" she responded — "I am dying! — I do 
not imagine it; — I know! . . . And it were needless 
now, my dear husband, to hide the truth from you 
any longer: — I am not a human being. The soul of a 
tree is my soul; — the heart of a tree is my heart; — 
the sap of the willow is my life. And someone, at 
this cruel moment, is cutting down my tree; — that is 
why I must die! ... Even to weep were now beyond 
my strength! — quickly, quickly repeat the Nemhutsu for 
me . . . quickly! . . . Ah!" . . . 

With another cry of pain she turned aside her 
beautiful head, and tried to hide her face behind her 
sleeve. But almost in the same moment her whole 
form appeared to collapse in the strangest way, and 
to sink down, down, down — level with the floor. To- 
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motada had sprung to support her; — but there was 
nothing to support! There lay on the matting only 
the empty robes of the fair creature and the ornaments 
that she had worn in her hair: the body had ceased to 

Tomotada shaved his head, took the Buddhist vows, 
and became an itinerant priest He travelled through 
all the provinces of the empire; and, at all the holy 
places which he visited, he offered up prayers for the 
soul of Aoyagi. Reaching Echizen, in the course of 
his pilgrimage, he sought the home of the parents of 
his beloved. But when he arrived at the lonely place 
among the hills, where their dwelling had been, he 
found that the cottage had disappeared. There was 
nothing to mark even the spot where it had stood, ex- 
cept the stumps of three willows — two old trees and 
one young tree — that had been cut down long before 
his arrival. 

Beside the stumps of those willow-trees he erected 
a memorial tomb, inscribed with divers holy texts; 
and he there performed many Buddhist services on 
behalf of the spirits of Aoyagi and of her parents. 
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JIU-ROKU-ZAKURA. 

Uso no yona, — 
Jiu-roku-zakura 
Saki ni keri I 

In Wak^gori, a district of the province of lyo, 
there is a very ancient and famous cherry-tree, called 
Jiu-roku-zakura, or "the Cherry-tree of the Sixteenth 
Day," because it blooms every year upon the sixteenth 
day of the first month (by the old lunar calendar), — 
and only upon that day. Thus the time of its flower- 
ing is the Period of Great Cold, — though the natural 
habit of a cherry-tree is to wait for the spring season 
before venturing to blossom. But the Jiu-roku-zakura 
blossoms with a life that is not — or, at least, was not 
originally — its own. There is the ghost of a man in 
that tree. 

He was a samurai of lyo; and the tree grew in his 
garden; and it used to flower at the usual time, — 
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that is to say, about the end of March or the begin- 
ning of April. He had played under that tree when 
he was a child; and his parents and grandparents 
and ancestors had hung to its blossoming branches, 
season after season for more than a hundred years, 
bright strips of coloured paper inscribed with poems 
of praise. He himself became very old, — outliving 
all his children; and there was nothing in the world 
left for him to love except that tree. And lo! in 
the summer of a certain year, the tree withered and 
died! 

Exceedingly the old man sorrowed for his tree. 
Then kind neighbours found for him a young and 
beautiful cherry-tree, and planted it in his garden, — 
hoping thus to comfort him. And he thanked them, 
and pretended to be glad. But really his heart was 
full of pain; for he had loved the old tree so well 
that nothing could have consoled him for the loss 
of it. 

At last there came to him a happy thought: he 
remembered a way by which the perishing tree might 
be saved. (It was the sixteenth day of the first 
month.) Alone he went into his garden, and bowed 
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fore the withered tree, and spoke to it, saying: 
eign, I beseech you, once more to bloom, — 

I am going to die in your stead." (For it 
ed that one can really give away one's life to 
person, or to a creature, or even to a tree, 

favour of the gods; — and thus to transfer 
2 is expressed by the term migawari ni tatsu, 

as a substitute.") Then under that tree he 
a white cloth, and divers coverings, and sat 
pon the coverings, and performed hara-kiri 
e fashion of a samurai. And the ghost of 
it into the tree, and made it blossom in that 
ur. 

every year it still blooms on the sixteenth day 
rst month, in the season of snow. 
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THE DREAM OF AKINOSUKE. 

In the district called Toichi of Yamato province, 
there used to live a goshi named Miyata Akinosuk^. 
. . . [Here I must tell you that in Japanese feudal 
times there was a privileged class of soldier-farmers, — 
free-holders, — corresponding to the class of yeomen in 
England; and these were called goshi.] 

In Akinosuk^'s garden there was a great and 
ancient cedar-tree, under which he was wont to rest 
on sultry days. One very warm afternoon he was 
sitting under this tree with two of his friends, fellow- 
goshi, chatting and drinking wine, when he felt all of 
a sudden very drowsy, — so drowsy that he begged his 
friends to excuse him for taking a nap in their pre- 
sence. Then he lay down at the foot of the tree, and 
dreamed this dream: — 

He thought that as he was lying there in his 
garden, he saw a procession, like the train of some 

Kwaidan. 1 1 
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great daimyo, descending a hill near by, and that he 
got up to look at it A very grand procession it 
proved to be, — more imposing than anything of the 
kind which he had ever seen before; and it was ad- 
vancing toward his dwelling. He observed in the van 
of it a number of young men richly apparelled, who 
were drawing a great lacquered palace-carriage, or 
gosho'guruma , hung with bright blue silk. When the 
procession arrived within a short distance of the 
house it halted; and a richly dressed man — evi- 
dently a person of rank — advanced from it, ap- 
proached Akinosuke, bowed to him profoundly, and 
then said: — 

"Honoured sir, you see before you a yrai [vassal] 
of the Kokuo of Tokoyo.* My master, the King, com- 
mands me to greet you in his august name, and to 
place myself wholly at your disposal. He also bids 

* This name "Tokoyo" is indefinite. According to drcum- 
stances it may signify any unknown country, — or that undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns, — or that Fairyland 
of far-eastern fable, the Realm of Horai. The term "Kokuo" 
means the ruler of a country, — therefore a king. The original 
phrase, Tokoyo no Koktidy might be rendered here as "the Ruler 
of Horai," or " the King of Fairyland." 
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me inform you that he augustly desires your presence 
at the palace. Be therefore pleased immediately to 
enter this honourable carriage, which he has sent for 
your conveyance." 

Upon hearing these words Akinosuk6 wanted to 
make some fitting reply; but he was too much astonished 
and embarrassed for speech; — and in the same moment 
his will seemed to melt away from him, so that he 
could only do as the ytai bade him. He entered the 
carriage; the kirai took a place beside him, and made 
a signal; the drawers, seizing the silken ropes, turned 
the great vehicle southward; — and the journey began. 

In a very short time, to Akinosuk^'s amazement, 
the carriage stopped in front of a huge two-storied 
gateway (ronton), of Chinese style, which he had never 
before seen. Here the ke'rai dismounted, sapng, "I go 
to announce the honourable arrival," — and he dis- 
appeared. After some little waiting, Akinosuke saw 
two noble-looking men, wearing robes of purple silk and 
high caps of the form indicating lofty rank, come from 
the gateway. These, after having respectfully saluted 
him, helped him to descend from the carriage, and led 

him through the great gate and across a vast garden, 

II* 
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to the entrance of a palace whose front appeared to 
extend, west and east, to a distance of miles. Akinosuk6 
was then shown into a reception-room of wonderful size 
and splendour. His guides conducted him to the place 
of honour, and respectfully seated themselves apart; 
while serving-maids, in costume of ceremony, brought 
refreshments. When Akinosuk6 had partaken of the 
refreshments, the two purple-robed attendants bowed 
low before him, and addressed him in the following 
words, — each speaking alternately, according to the 
etiquette of courts: — 

"It is now our honourable duty to inform you . . . 
as to the reason of your having been summoned 
hither. . . . Our master, the King, augustly desires that 
you become his son-in-law; . . . and it is his wish and 
command that you shall wed this very day . . . the 
August Princess, his maiden-daughter. . . . We shall 
soon conduct you to the presence-chamber ... where 
His Augustness even now is waiting to receive you. . . . 
But it will be necessary that we first invest you . . . with 
the appropriate garments of ceremony." * 

* The last phrase, accordmg to old custom, had to be uttered 
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Having thus spoken, the attendants rose together, 
and proceeded to an alcove containing a great chest of 
gold lacquer. They opened the chest, and took from it 
various robes and girdles of rich material, and a 
kamuri, or regal headdress. With these they attired 
Akinosuk6 as befitted a princely bridegroom; and he 
was then conducted to the presence-room, where he 
saw the Kokuo of Tokoyo seated upon the daiza, * 
wearing the high black cap of state, and robed in 
robes of yellow silk. Before the daiza, to left and 
right, a multitude of dignitaries sat in rank, motionless 
and splendid as images in a temple; and Akinosuk6, 
advancing into their midst, saluted the king with the 
triple prostration of usage. The king greeted him with 
gracious words, and then said: — 

"You have already been informed as to the reason 
of your having been summoned to Our presence. We 
have decided that you shall become the adopted hus- 

by both attendants at the same time. All these ceremonial ob- 
servances can still be studied on the Japanese stage. 

* This was the name given to the estrade, or dais, upon which 
a feudal prince or ruler sat in state. The term literally signifies 
"great seat." 
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band of Our only daughter; — and the wedding ceremony 
shall now be performed." 

As the king finished speaking, a sound of joyful 
music was heard; and a long train of beautiful 
court ladies advanced from behind a curtain, to 
conduct Akinosuke to the room in which his bride 
awaited him. 

The room was immense; but it could scarcely 
contain the multitude of guests assembled to witness the 
wedding ceremony. All bowed down before Akinosuke 
as he took his place, facing the King's daughter, on 
the kneeling-cushion prepared for him. As a maiden 
of heaven the bride appeared to be; and her robes 
were beautiful as a summer sky. And the marriage 
was performed amid great rejoicing. 

Afterwards the pair were conducted to a suite of 
apartments that had been prepared for them in another 
portion of the palace; and there they received the con- 
gratulations of many noble persons, and wedding gifts 
beyond counting. 

Some days later Akinosuk6 was again summoned to 
the throne-room. On this occasion he was received 
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even more graciously than before; and the King said to 
him: — 

"In the southwestern part of Our dominion there is 
an island called Raishu. We have now appointed you 
Governor of that island. You will find the people loyal 
and docile; but their laws have not yet been brought 
into proper accord with the laws of Tokoyo; and their 
customs have not been properly regulated. We entrust 
you with the duty of improving their social condition as 
far as may be possible; and We desire that you shall 
rule them with kindness and wisdom. All preparations 
necessary for your journey to Raishu have already been 
made." 

So Akinosuke and his bride departed from the 
palace of Tokoyo, accompanied to the shore by a great 
escort of nobles and officials; and they embarked upon 
a ship of state provided by the king. And with favour- 
ing winds they safely sailed to Raishu, and found the 
good people of that island assembled upon the beach to 
welcome them. 

Akinosuk6 entered at once upon his new duties; 
and they did not prove to be hard. During the first 
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three years of his governorship he was occupied chiefly 
with the framing and the enactment of laws; but he had 
wise counsellors to help him, and he never found the 
work unpleasant. When it was all finished, he had no 
active duties to perform, beyond attending the rites and 
ceremonies ordained by ancient custom. The country 
was so healthy and so fertile that sickness and want 
were unknown; and the people were so good that no 
laws were ever broken. And Akinosuk6 dwelt and 
ruled in Raishu for twenty years more, — making in all 
twenty-three years of sojourn, during which no shadow 
of sorrow traversed his life. 

But in the twenty-fourth year of his governorship, a 
great misfortune came upon him; for his wife, who had 
borne him seven children, — five boys and two girls, — 
fell sick and died. She was buried, with high pomp, 
on the summit of a beautiful hill in the district of 
Hanryoko; and a monument, exceedingly splendid, 
was placed above her grave. But Akinosuk^ felt 
such grief at her death that he no longer cared to live. 

Now when the legal period of mourning was over, 
there c^me to Raishu, from the Tokoyo palace, a 
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shtsha, or royal messenger. The shtsha delivered to 
Akinosuk6 a message of condolence, and then said to 
him: — 

"These are the words which our august master, 
the King of Tokoyo, commands that I repeat to you: 
*We will now send you back to your own people and 
country. As for the seven children, they are the 
grandsons and the granddaughters of the King, and 
shall be fitly cared for. Do not, therefore, allow your 
mind to be troubled concerning them.'" 

On receiving this mandate, Akinosuke submissively 
prepared for his departure. When all his affairs had 
been settled, and the ceremony of bidding farewell to 
his counsellors and trusted officials had been con- 
cluded, he was escorted with much honour to the port. 
There he embarked upon the ship sent for him; and 
the ship sailed out into the blue sea, under the blue 
sky; and the shape of the island of Raishu itself turned 
blue, and then turned grey, and then vanished forever. 
. . . And Akinosuke suddenly awoke — under the cedar- 
tree in his own garden! ... 

For the moment he was stupefied and dazed. But 
he perceived his two friends still seated near him, — 
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drinking and chatting merrily. He stared at them in a 
bewildered way, and cried aloud, — 

"How strange!" 

" Akinosuk6 must have been dreaming," one of them 
exclaimed, with a laugh. "What did you see, Akino- 
suk6, that was strange?" 

Then Akinosuk6 told his dream, — that dream of 
three-and-twenty years' sojourn in the realm of Tokoyo, 
in the island of Raishu; — and they were astonished^ 
because he had really slept for no more than a few 
minutes. 

One g5shi said: — 

"Indeed, you saw strange things. We also saw 
something strange while you were napping. A little 
yellow butterfly was fluttering over your face for a mo- 
ment or two; and we watched it. Then it alighted on 
the ground beside you, close to the tree; and almost 
as soon as it alighted there, a big, big ant came out of 
a hole, and seized it and pulled it down into the hole. 
Just before you woke up, we saw that very butterfly 
come out of the hole again, and flutter over your face 
as before. And then it suddenly disappeared: we do 
not know where it went." 
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"Perhaps it was Akinosuk6's soul," the other goshi 
said;: — "certainly I thought I saw it fly into his mouth. 
. . . But, even if that butterfly was Akinosuke's soul, the 
fact would not explain his dream." 

"The ants might explain it," returned the first 
speaker. "Ants are queer beings — possibly goblins. . . . 
Anyhow, there is a big ants' nest under that cedar- 

"Let us look!" cried Akinosuk^, greatly moved by 
this suggestion. And he went for a spade. 

The ground about and beneath the cedar-tree 
proved to have been excavated, in a most surprising 
way, by a prodigious colony of ants. The ants had 
furthermore built inside their excavations; and their 
tiny constructions of straw, clay, and stems bore an 
odd resemblance to miniature towns. In the middle of 
a structure considerably larger than the rest there was 
a marvellous swarming of small ants around the body 
of one very big ant, which had yellowish wings and a 
long black head. 

"Why, there is the King of my dream!" cried 
Akinosuk^; "and there is the palace of Tokoyo! . . . 
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How extraordinary! . . . RaishQ ought to lie somewhere 
southwest of it — to the left of that big root . . . Yes! 
— here it is! . . . How very strange! Now I am sure 
that I can find the mountain of Hanryoko, and the 
grave of the princess." . . . 

In the wreck of the nest he searched and searched, 
and at last discovered a tiny mound, on the top of 
which was fixed a water -worn pebble, in shape 
resembling a Buddhist monument Underneath it he 
found — embedded in clay — the dead body of a female 
ant. 
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RIKI-BAKA. 

His name was Riki, signifying Strength; but the 
people called him Riki-the-Simple, or Riki-the-Fool, — 
"Riki-Baka," — because he had been bom into per- 
petual childhood. For the same reason they were 
kind to him, — even when he set a house on fire by 
putting a lighted match to a mosquito-curtain, and 
clapped his hands for joy to see the blaze. At sixteen 
years he was a tall, strong lad; but in mind he re- 
mained always at the happy age of two, and therefore 
continued to play with very small children. The bigger 
children of the neighbourhood, from four to seven years 
old, did not care to play with him, because he could 
not learn their songs and games. His favourite toy 
was a broomstick, which he used as a hobby-horse; 
and for hours at a time he would ride on that broom- 
stick, up and down the slope in front of my house, 
with amazing peals of laughter. But at last he became 
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troublesome by reason of his noise; and I had to tell 
him that he must find another playground. He bowed 
submissively, and then went off, — sorrowfully trailing 
his broomstick behind him. Gentle at all times, and 
perfectly harmless if allowed no chance to play with 
fire, he seldom gave anybody cause for complaint His 
relation to the life of our street was scarcely more than 
that of a dog or a chicken; and when he finally dis- 
appeared, I did not miss him. Months and months 
passed by before anything happened to remind me of 
Riki. 

"What has become of Riki?" I then asked the old 
woodcutter who supplies our neighbourhood with fuel. 
I remembered that Riki had often helped him to carry 
his bundles. 

"Riki-Baka?" answered the old man. "Ah, Riki is 
dead — poor fellow! . . . Yes, he died nearly a year ago, 
very suddenly; the doctors said that he had some dis- 
ease of the brain. And there is a strange story now 
about that poor Riki. 

"When Riki died, his mother wrote his name, 
* Riki-Baka,' in the palm of his left hand, — putting 
*Riki' in the Chinese character, and *Baka' in kana. 
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And she repeated many prayers for him, — prayers 
that he might be reborn into some more happy con- 
dition. 

"Now, about three months ago, in the honourable 
residence of Nanigashi-Sama, in Kojimachi, a boy 
was bom with characters on the palm of his left 
hand; and the characters were quite plain to read, — 
'Riki-BakaI' 

"So the people of that house knew that the birth 
must have happened in answer to somebody's prayer; 
and they caused inquiry to be made everywhere. At 
last a vegetable-seller brought word to them that there 
used to be a simple lad, called Riki-Baka, living in the 
Ushigome quarter, and that he had died during the last 
autumn; and they sent two men-servants to look for the 
mother of Riki. 

"Those servants found the mother of Riki, and told 
her what had happened; and she was glad exceedingly 
— for that Nanigashi house is a very rich and famous 
house. But the servants said that the family of Nani- 
gashi-Sama were very angry about the word *Baka' on 
the child's hand. *And where is your Riki buried?' 
the servants asked. 'He is buried in the cemetery of 
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Zendoji,' she told them. * Please to give us some of the 
clay of his grave/ they requested. 

"So she went with them to the temple Zendoji, and 
showed them Riki*s grave; and they took some of the 
grave- clay away with them, wrapped up in 2i furoshiku* 
. . . They gave Riki's mother some money, — ten 
yen." . . . 

"But what did they want with that clay?" I in- 
quired. 

"Well," the old man answered, "you know that it 
would not do to let the child grow up with that name 
on his hand. And there is no other means of re- 
moving characters that come in that way upon the 
body of a child: you must rub the skin with clay 
taken from the grave of the body of the former 
birth," . . . 

* A square piece of cotton-goods, or other woven material, 
used as a wrapper in which to carry small packages. 
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HI-MAWARI. 

On the wooded hill behind the house Robert and I 
are looking for fairy-rings. Robert is eight years old, 
comely, and very wise; — I am a little more than seven, 
— and I reverence Robert. It is a glowing glorious 
August day; and the warm air is filled with sharp sweet 
scents of resin. 

We do not find any fairy-rings; but we find a great 
many pine-cones in the high grass. ... I tell Robert 
the old Welsh story of the man who went to sleep, un- 
awares, inside of a fairy-ring, and so disappeared for 
seven years, and would never eat or speak after his 
friends had delivered him from the enchantment. 

"They eat nothing but the points of needles, you 
know," says Robert. 

"Who?" I ask. 

"Goblins," Robert answers. 
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This revelation leaves me dumb with astonishment 
and awe. . . . But Robert suddenly cries out: — 

"There is a Harper! — he is coming to the 
house!" 

And down the hill we run to hear the harper. . . . 
But what a harper! Not like the hoary minstrels of 
the picture-books. A swarthy, sturdy, unkempt vaga- 
bond, with black bold eyes under scowling black brows. 
More like a bricklayer than a bard, — and his garments 
are corduroy! 

"Wonder if he is going to sing in Welsh?" murmurs 
Robert 

I feel too much disappointed to make any remarks. 
The harper poses his harp — a huge instrument — upon 
our doorstep, sets all the strings ringing with a sweep 
of his grimy fingers, clears his throat with a sort of 
angry growl, and begins, — 

Believe me, if all those endearing young charms. 
Which I gaze on so fondly to-day . . . 

The accent, the attitude, the voice, all fill me with 
repulsion unutterable, — shock me with a new sensation 
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of formidable vulgarity. I want to cry out loud, "You 
have no right to sing that song!" For I have heard it 
sung by the lips of the dearest and fairest being in my 
little world; — and that this rude, coarse man should 
dare to sing it vexes me like a mockery, — angers me 
like an insolence. But only for a moment! . . . With 
the utterance of the syllables "to-day," that deep, grim 
voice suddenly breaks into a quivering tenderness in- 
describable; — then, marvellously changing, it mellows 
into tones sonorous and rich as the bass of a great 
organ, — while a sensation unlike anything ever felt before 
takes me by the throat. . . .What witchcraft has he 
learned? what secret has he found — this scowling man 
of the road? . . . Oh! is there anybody else in the 
whole world who can sing like that? . . . And the form 
of the singer flickers and dims; — and the house, and 
the lawn, and all visible shapes of things tremble and 
swim before me. Yet instinctively I fear that man; — I 
almost hate him; and I feel . myself flushing with 
anger and shame because of his power to move me 
thus. . . . 

"He made you cry," Robert compassionately ob- 
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serves, to my further confusion, — as the harper strides 
away, richer by a gift of sixpence taken without thanks. 
. . . "But I tliink he must be a gipsy. Gipsies are bad 
people — and they are wizards. . . . Let us go back to 
the wood." 

We climb again to the pines, and there squat down 
upon the sun-flecked grass, and look over town and 
sea. But we do not play as before: the spell of the 
wizard is strong upon us both. . . . "Perhaps he is a 
goblin," I venture at last, "or a fairy?" "No," says 
Robert, — "only a gipsy. But that is nearly as bad. 
They steal children, you know." . . . 

"What shall we do if he comes up here?" I gasp, 
in sudden terror at the lonesomeness of our situa- 
tion. 

"Oh, he wouldn't dare," answers Robert — "not by 
daylight, you know." . . . 



[Only yesterday, near the village of Takata, I 
noticed a flower which the Japanese call by nearly the 
same name as we do: Himawari, "The Sunward- 
turning;" — and over the space of forty years there 
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thrOled back to me the \x>ice of that Wiuulcriivg 
harper, — 

As th€ Sunflower turns on ker goii,, tvkfn kt st/s. 
The same look that she turned when he rose* 

Again I saw the sun-flecked shadow's on that fiir WVIslv 
hill; and Robert for a moment again stood beside nio» 
with his girPs face and his curls of gold. We wcix* 
looking for fairy-rings. . . . But all tliat existed of the 
real Robert must long ago have suffered a sca-changc 
into something rich and strange. . . . Greater iove hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friend, . . .] 
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HORAI. 

Blue vision of depth lost in height, — sea and 
sky interblending through luminous haze. The day 
is of spring, and the hour morning. 

Only sky and sea, — one azure enormity. ... In 
the fore, ripples are catching a silvery light, and 
threads of foam are swirling. But a little farther off 
no motion is visible, nor anything save colour: dim 
warm blue of water widening away to melt into blue 
of air. Horizon there is none: only distance soaring 
into space, — infinite concavity hollowing before you, 
and hugely arching above you, — the colour deepen- 
ing with the height. But far in the midway -blue 
there hangs a faint, faint vision of palace towers, with 
high roofs homed and curved like moons, — some 
shadowing of splendour strange and old, illumined by 
a sunshine soft as memory. 

. . . What I have thus been trying to describe is 
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a kakemono, — that is to say, a Japanese painting on 
silk, suspended to the wall of my alcove ; — and the 
name of it is Shinkiro, which signifies "Mirage." But 
the shapes of the mirage are unmistakable. Those 
are the glimmering portals of Horai the blest; and 
those are the moony roofs of the Palace of the Dragon- 
King; — and the fashion of them (though limned by 
a Japanese brush of to-day) is the fashion of things 
Chinese, twenty-one hundred years ago. . . . 

Thus much is told of the place in the Chinese 
books of that time: — 

In Horai there is neither death nor pain; and 
there is no winter. The flowers in that place never 
fade, and the fruits never fail; and if a man taste 
of those fruits even but once, he can never again feel 
thirst or hunger. In Horai grow the enchanted plants 
So-rin-shi, and Riku-go-aoi, and Ban-kon-to, which 
heal all manner of sickness; — and there grows also the 
magical grass Yd-shin-shi, that quickens the dead; 
and the magical grass is watered by a fairy water of 
which a single drink confers perpetual youth. The 
people of Horai eat their rice out of very, very small 
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bowls; but the rice never diminishes within those 
bowls, — however much of it be eaten, — until the eater 
desires no more. And the people of Horai drink their 
wine out of very, very small cups; but no man can 
empty one of those cups, — however stoutly he may 
drink, — until there comes upon him the pleasant drow- 
siness of intoxication. 

All this and more is told in the legends of the 
time of the Shin dynasty. But that the people who 
wrote down those legends ever saw Horai, even in a 
mirage, is not believable. For really there are no 
enchanted fruits which leave the eater forever satisfied, 
— nor any magical grass which revives the dead, — 
nor any fountain of fairy water, — nor any bowls which 
never lack rice, — nor any cups which never lack wine. 
It is not true that sorrow and death never enter Horai; 
— neither is it true that there is not any winter. 
The winter in Horai is cold; — and winds then bite to 
the bone; and the heaping of snow is monstrous on the 
roofs of the Dragon-King. 

Nevertheless there are wonderful things in Horai; 
and the most wonderful of all has not been mentioned 
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by any Chinese writer. I mean the atmosphere of 
Horai. It is an atmosphere peculiar to the place; 
and, because of it, the sunshine in Horai is whiter 
than any other sunshine, — a milky light that never 
dazzles, — astonishingly clear, but very soft. This at- 
mosphere is not of our human period: it is enormously 
old, — so old that I feel afraid when I try to think 
how old it is; — and it is not a mixture of nitrogen and 
oxygen. It is not made of air at all, but of ghost, — 
the substance of quintillions of quintillions of genera- 
tions of souls blended into one immense translucency, 
— souls of people who thought in ways never re- 
sembling our ways. Whatever mortal man inhales that 
atmosphere, he takes into his blood the thrilling of 
these spirits; and they change the senses within him, — 
reshaping his notions of Space and Time, — so that he 
can see only as they used to see, and feel only as 
they used to feel, and think only as they used to think. 
Soft as sleep are these changes of sense; and Horai, 
discerned across them, might thus be described: — 

— Because in Horai there is no knowledge of great 
evil, the hearts of the people never grow old. And, by 
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reason of being always young in heart, the people of 
Horai smile from birth until death — except when the 
Gods send sorrow among them; and faces then are 
veiled until the sorrow goes away. All folk in Horai 
love and trust each other, as if all were members of a 
single household; — and the speech of the women is like 
birdsong, because the hearts of them are light as the 
souls of birds; — and the swaying of the sleeves of the 
maidens at play seems a flutter of wide, soft wings. In 
Horai nothing is hidden but grief, because there is no 
reason for shame; — and nothing is locked away, be^ 
cause there could not be any theft; — and by night as 
well as by day all doors remain unbarred, because there 
is no reason for fear. And because the people are 
fairies — though mortal — all things in Horai, except the 
Palace of the Dragon^King, are small and quaint and 
queer; — and these fairy ^f oik do really eat their rice out 
of very small bowls, and drink their wine out of very, 
very small cups, , . , 

— Much of this seeming would be due to the in- 
halation of that ghostly atmosphere — but not all. For 
the spell wrought by the dead is only the charm of an 
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Ideal, the glamour of an ancient hope; — and something 
of that hope has found fulfilment in many hearts, — in 
the simple beauty of unselfish lives, — in the sweetness 
of Woman. . . . 

— Evil winds firom the West are blowing over 
Horai; and the magical atmosphere, alas! is shrinking 
away before them. It lingers now in patches only, and 
bands, — like those long bright bands of cloud that 
trail across the landscapes of Japanese painters. Under 
these shreds of the elfish vapour you still can find 
Horai — but not elsewhere. . . . Remember that Horai is 
also called Shinkiro, which signifies Mirage, — the Vision 
of the Intangible. And the Vision is fading, — never 
again to appear save in pictures and poems and 
dreams. . . . 
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INSECT-STUDIES. 

BUTTERFLIES. 

I. 

Would that I could hope for the luck of that 
Chinese scholar known to Japanese literature as 
"Rosan!'* For he was beloved by two spirit-maidens, 
celestial sisters, who every ten days came to visit him 
and to tell him stories about butterflies. Now there 
are marvellous Chinese stories about butterflies — ghostly 
stories; and I want to know them. But never shall 
I be able to read Chinese, nor even Japanese; and 
the little Japanese poetry that I manage, with exceed- 
ing difficulty, to translate, contains so many allusions 
to Chinese stories of butterflies that I am tormented 
with the torment of Tantalus. . . . And, of course, no 
spirit-maidens will ever deign to visit so sceptical a 
person as myself. 

I want to know, for example, the whole story of 
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that Chinese maiden whom the butterflies took to be a 
flower, and followed in multitude, — so fragrant and so 
fair was she. Also I should like to know something 
more concerning the butterflies of the Emperor Genso, 
or Ming Hwang, who made them choose his loves for 
him. ... He used to hold wine-parties in his amazing 
garden; and ladies of exceeding beauty were in 
attendance; and caged butterflies, set free among 
them, would fly to the fairest; and then, upon that 
fairest the Imperial favour was bestowed. But after 
Genso Kotei had seen Yokihi (whom the Chinese call 
Yang-Kwei-Fei), he would not suffer the butterflies to 
choose for him, — which was unlucky, as Yokihi got him 
into serious trouble. . . . Again, I should like to know 
more about the experience of that Chinese scholar, 
celebrated in Japan under the name of Soshu, who 
dreamed that he was a butterfly, and had all the 
sensations of a butterfly in that dream. For his spirit 
had really been wandering about in the shape of a 
butterfly; and, when he awoke, the memories and the 
feelings of butterfly existence remained so vivid in his 
mind that he could not act like a human being. . . . 
Finally I should like to know the text of a certain 
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Chinese official recognition of sundry butterflies as the 
spirits of an Emperor and of his attendants. . . . 

Most of the Japanese Hterature about butterflies, 
excepting some poetry, appears to be of Chinese origin; 
and even that old national aesthetic feeling on the 
subject, which found such delightful expression in 
Japanese art and song and custom, may have been 
first developed under Chinese teaching. Chinese prece- 
dent doubtless explains why Japanese poets and 
painters chose so often for their geimyo, or professional 
appellations, such names as Chomu ("Butterfly-Dream"), 
Icho ("Solitary Butterfly"), etc. And even to this day 
such geimyo as Chohana ("Butterfly-Blossom"), Chbkichi 
("Butterfly-Luck"), or C*^«<?j«y&/ ("Butterfly-Help"), are 
affected by dancing-girls. Besides artistic names hav- 
ing reference to butterflies, there are still in use real 
personal names {yobina) of this kind, — such as KochO, 
or Cho, meaning "Butterfly." They are borne by 
women only, as a rule, — though there are some strange 
exceptions. . . . And here I may mention that, in the 
province of Mutsu, there still exists the curious old 
custom of calling the youngest daughter in a family 
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Tekona, — which quaint word, obsolete elsewhere, signi- 
fies in Mutsu dialect a butterfly. In classic time this 
word signified also a beautiful woman. . . . 

It is possible also that some weird Japanese beliefs 
about butterflies are of Chinese derivation; but these 
beliefs might be older than China herself The most 
interesting one, I think, is that the soul of a living per- 
son may wander about in the form of a butterfly. Some 
pretty fancies have been evolved out of this belief, — such 
as the notion that if a butterfly enters your guest-room 
and perches behind the bamboo screen, the person 
whom you most love is coming to see you. That a 
butterfly may be the spirit of somebody is not a reason 
for being afraid of it. Nevertheless there are times when 
even butterflies can inspire fear by appearing in pro- 
digious numbers; and Japanese history records such an 
event. When Ta*ira-no-Masakado was secretly preparing 
for his famous revolt, there appeared in Kyoto so vast 
a swarm of butterflies that the people were frightened, 
— thinking the apparition to be a portent of coming 
evil. . . . Perhaps those butterflies were supposed to be 
the spirits of the thousands doomed to perish in battle, 
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and agitated on the eve of war by some mysterious pre- 
monition of death. 

However, in Japanese belief, a butterfly may be the 
soul of a dead person as well as of a living person. In- 
deed it is a custom of souls to take butterfly-shape in 
order to announce the fact of their final departure from 
the body; and for this reason any butterfly which enters 
a house ought to be kindly treated. 

To this belief, and to queer fancies connected with 
it, there are many allusions in popular drama. For 
example, there is a well-known play called Tonde-deru- 
Kocho-no-Kanzashi ; or, "The Flying Hairpin of Kocho." 
Kocho is a beautiful person who kills herself because of 
false accusations and cruel treatment. Her would-be 
avenger long seeks in vain for the author of the wrong. 
But at last the dead woman's hairpin turns into a butter- 
fly, and serves as a guide to vengeance by hovering above 
the place where the villain is hiding. 

— Of course those big paper butterflies {o-cho and 
mi-cho) which figure at weddings must not be thought 
of as having any ghostly signification. As emblems they 
only express the joy of loving union, and the hope that 
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the newly married couple may pass through life together 
as a pair of butterflies flit lightly through some pleasant 
garden, — now hovering upward, now downward, but 
never widely separating. 

n. 

A small selection of hoMu on butterflies will help to 
illustrate Japanese interest in the aesthetic side of the 
subject Some are pictures only, — tiny colour-sketches 
made with seventeen syllables; some are nothing more 
than pretty fancies, or graceful suggestions; — but the 
reader will find variety. Probably he will not care much 
for the verses in themselves. The taste for Japanese 
poetry of the epigrammatic sort is a taste that must be 
slowly acquired; and it is only by degrees, after patient 
study, that the possibilities of such composition can be 
fairly estimated. Hasty criticism has declared that to 
put forward any serious claim on behalf of seventeen- 
syllable poems "would be absurd." But what, then, of 
Crashaw's famous line upon the miracle at the marriage 
feast in Cana? — 

Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit* 

* "The modest nymph beheld her God, and blushed," (Or, 
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Only fourteen syllables — and immertality. Now with 
seventeen Japanese syllables things quite as wonderful — 
indeed, much more wonderful — have been done, not 
once or twice, but probably a thousand times. . . . 
However, there is nothing wonderful in the following 
hokku, which have been selected for more than literary 
reasons: — 

Nugi-kakuru* 

Haori sugata no 

Kocho kana! 

[Like a haori being taken off — that is the shape of a 
butterfly !\ 

in a more familiar rendering: "The modest water saw its God, 
and blushed.") In this line the double value of the word nympha 
— used by classical poets both in the meaning of fountain and in 
that of the divinity of a fountain, or spring — reminds one of that 
graceful playing with words which Japanese poets practice. 

* More usually written nugi-kdkiru^ which means either "to 
take oflF and hang up," or "to begin to take off," — as in the above 
poem. More loosely, but more effectively, the verses might thus 
be rendered: "Like a woman slipping off her haori — that is the 
appearance of a butterfly." One must have seen the Japanese 
garment described, to appreciate the comparison. The haori is a 
silk upper-dress, — a kind of sleeved doak, — worn by both sexes; 
but the poem suggests a woman's haori, which is usually of richer 
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Torisashi no 
Sao no jama sum, 
Kocho kana! 
[A/ij the butterfly keeps getting in the way of the 
bird' catcher's pole I *] 

Tsurigan6 ni 
Tomarit^ nemuru 
Kocho kana! 
[^Perched upon the temple-bell, the butterfly sleeps :\ 

Ndru-uchi mo 
Asobu-yum6 wo ya — 
Kusa no ch5! 
\Even while sleeping, its dream is of play — ah, the 
butterfly of the grass/**] 

colour or material. The sleeves are wide; and the lining is usually 
of brightly-coloured silk, often beautifully variegated. In taking oS 
the haori, the brilliant lining is displayed, — and at such an in«i^>it 
the fluttering splendour might well be likened to the appearance of 
a butterfly in motion. 

'*' The bird-catcher's pole is smeared with bird-lime; and the 
verses suggest that the insect is preventing the man from using his 
pole, by persistently getting in the way of it, — as the birds mig^t 
take warning from seeing the butterfly limed. Jama suru means 
"to hinder" or "prevent." 

** Even while it is resting, the wings of the buttwfly may be 
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Oki, oki yo! 
Waga tomo ni sen, 
N^ru-kocho ! 
[Wake up! wake up! — / will make thee my com- 
rade, thou sleeping butterfly,*^ 

Kago no tori 
Cho wo urayamu 
Metsuki kana! 
\Ah, the sad expression in the eyes of that caged bird! 
— envying the butterfly! 

Cho tond6 — 
Kaz6 naki hi to mo 
Miezari ki! 
\Even though it did not appear to be a windy day** 
the fluttering of the butterflies /] 

seen to quiver at moments, — as if the creature were dreaming of 
flight. 

* A little poem by Basho, greatest of all Japanese composers 
of hokku. The verses are intended to suggest the joyous feeling of 
spring-time. 

** Literally, **a windless day;" but two negatives in Japanese 
poetry do not necessarily imply an affirmative, as in English. The 
meaning is, that although there is no wind, the fluttering motion of 
the butterflies suggests, to the eyes at least, that a strong breeze is 
playing. 
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Rakkwa eda ni 
Kaeru to mirdba — 
Kocho kana! 

[ When I saw the fallen flower return to the branch 
— lo! it was only a butterfly I *\ 

Chiru-hana ni — 
Karusa arasoU 
Kocho kana! 
\How the butterfly strives to compete in lightness with 
the falling flowers I **] 

Chocho ya! 
Onna no michi no 
Ato ya saki! 
\See that butterfly on the woman's path, — now flut^ 
tering behind her, now before f\ 

Chocho ya! 
Hana-nusubito wo 
Tsuk6te-yuku! 

* Alluding to the Buddhist proverb: Rakkwa ida ni kairasu\ 
ha-kyo futatabi terasazu ("The fallen flower returns not to the 
branch; the broken mirror never again reflects.") So says the pro- 
verb — yet it seemed to me that I saw a fallen flower return to the 
branch. . . . No: it was only a butterfly. 

** Alluding probably to the light fluttering motion of ilELUing 
cherry-petals. 
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[Hal the butterfly I — // is following the person who 
stole the flowers /\ 

Aki no cho 
Tomo naker^ba ya; 
Hito ni tsuku. 
[Poor autumn butterfly! — when left without a com- 
rade (of its own race), // follows after man (or "a per- 
son")!] 

Owar6t6 mo, 
Isoganu furi no 
Chocho kana! 
[Ah, the butterfly! Even when chased, it never has 
the air of being in a hurry.] 

Cho wa mina 
/Jiu-shichi-hachi no 
Sugata kana! 
[As for butterflies, they all have the appearance of 
being about seventeen or eighteen years old^] 



* That is to say, the grace of their motion makes one think 
of the grace of young girls, daintily costumed, in robes with long 
fluttering sleeves. . . . An old Japanese proverb declares that even 
a devil is pretty at eighteen : Oni mo jiu-hachi azami no / 
"Even a devil at eighteen, flower-of-the-thistle.** 
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Cho tobu ya — 
Kono yo no urami 
Naki y5 ni! 
\^flo2o the butterfly sports, — just as if there were i 
enmity (or "envy") in this world/] 

Cho tobu ya, 
Kono yo ni nozomi 
Nai yo ni! 
[Ah, the butterfly I — it sports about as if it had n 
thing more to desire in this present state of existence^ 

Nami no hana ni 
Tomari kan^tani, 
Kocho kana! 
[Having found it difficult indeed to perch upon t 
{foam-) blossoms of the waves, — alas for the butterfly ! 

Mutsumashi ya! — 
Umar^-kawaraba 
Nob6 no cho.* 
\If {in our next existence) we be bom into the sta 

* Or perhaps the verses might be more effectively render 
thus: "Happy together, do you say? Yes — if we should berebo 
as field-butterflies in some future life: then we mightaooord!" Tl 
poem was composed by the celebrated poet Issa, on the occasi* 
of divorcing his wife. 
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'" butterflies upon the moor, then perchance we may be 
ippy together !\ 

Nad^shiko ni 
Chocho shiroshi — 
Tar6 no kon?* 

\0n the pink' floiver there is a white butterfly: whose 
nrit, I wonder?] 

Ichi-nichi no 
Tsuma to miekeri — 
Cho futatsu. 

[T^e one-day wife has at last appeared — a pair of 
'itterflies f\ 

Kite wa maU, 

Futari shidzuka no 

Kocho kana! 

[Approaching they dance; but when the two meet at 
st they are very quiet, the butterflies /] 

Cho wo oU 
Kokoro-mochitashi 
Itsumademo! 



* Or, Tar^ no tama? 
Kvoaidan, 1 4 
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[ Would that I might always have the heart (desire) 
of chasing butterflies!* 



* * * 



Besides these specimens of poetry about butterflies, 
I have one queer example to offer of Japanese prose 
literature on the same topic. The original, of which I 
have attempted only a free translation, can be found in 
the curious old book il/aj^i-Zrtff«/(" Insect- Admonitions"); 
and it assumes the form of a discourse to a butterfly. 
But it is really a didactic allegory, — suggesting the moral 
significance of a social rise and fall: — 

"Now, under the sun of spring, the winds are gentle, 
and flowers pinkly bloom, and grasses are sofl:, and the 
hearts of people are glad. Butterflies everywhere flutter 
joyously: so many persons now compose Chinese verses 
and Japanese verses about butterflies. 

"And this season, O Butterfly, is indeed the season 
of your bright prosperity: so comely you now are that 
in the whole world there is nothing more comely. For 
that reason all other insects admire and envy you; — 

* Literally, "Butterfly-pursuing heart I wish to have always;" 
— i. e.y I would that I might always be able to find pleasure in 
simple things, like a happy child. 
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there is not among them even one that does not envy 
you. Nor do insects alone regard you with envy; men 
also both envy and admire you. Soshu of China, in a 
dream, assumed your shape; — Sakoku of Japan, after 
dying, took your form, and therein made ghostly appari- 
tion. Nor is the envy that you inspire shared only by 
insects and mankind: even things without soul change 
their form into yours; — witness the barley-grass, which 
turns into a butterfly.* 

"And therefore you are lifted up with pride, and 
think to yourself: *In all this world there is nothing 
superior to me!' Ah! I can very well guess what is in 
your heart: you are too much satisfied with your own 
person. That is why you let yourself be blown thus 
lightly about by every wind; — that is why you never 
remain still, — always, always thinking: *In the whole 
world there is no one so fortunate as I.' 

"But now try to think a little about your own per- 
sonal history. It is worth recalling; for there is a 
vulgar side to it. How a vulgar side? Well, for a 
considerable time after you were bom, you had no such 
reason for rejoicing in your form. You were then a 

* An old popular error, — probably imported from China. 

14* 
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mere cabbage-insect, a hairy worm; and you were so 
poor that you could not afford even one robe to cover 
your nakedness; and your appearance was altogether 
disgusting. Everybody in those days hated the sight of 
you. Indeed you had good reason to be ashamed of 
yourself; and so ashamed you were that you collected 
old twigs and rubbish to hide in, and you made a 
hiding-nest, and hung it to a branch, — and then every- 
body cried out at you, * Raincoat Insect!' (Mino^ 
mushi)* And during that period of your life, your 
sins were grievous. Among the tender green leaves of 
beautiful cherry-trees you and your fellows assembled, 
and there made ugliness extraordinary; and the ex- 
pectant eyes of the people, who came from far away to 
admire the beauty of those cherry-trees, were hurt by 
the sight of you. And of things even more hateful 
than this you were guilty. You knew that poor, poor 
men and women had been cultivating daikon in their 

* A name suggested by the resemblance of the larva's artificial 
covering to the mino^ or straw-raincoat, worn by Japanese peasants. 
I am not sure whether the dictionary rendering, "basket-wonn," is 
quite correct; — but the larva commonly called minomushi does 
really construct for itself something much like the covering of the 
basket-worm. 
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fields, — toiling and toiling under the hot sun till their 
hearts were filled with bitterness by reason of having to 
care for that daikon; and you persuaded your com- 
panions to go with you, and to gather upon the leaves 
of that daikon, and on the leaves of other vegetables 
planted by those poor people. Out of your greediness 
you ravaged those leaves, and gnawed them into all 
shapes of ugliness, — caring nothing for the trouble of 
those poor folk. . . . Yes, such a creature you were, 
and such were your doings. 

"And now that you have a comely form, you despise 
your old comrades, the insects; and, whenever you 
happen to meet any of them, you pretend not to know 
them [literally, *You make an I-don't-know face']. Now 
you want to have none but wealthy and exalted people 
for friends. ... Ah! you have forgotten the old times, 
have you? 

"It is true that many people have forgotten your 
past, and are charmed by the sight of your present 
graceful shape and white wings, and write Chinese 
verses and Japanese verses about you. The high-born 
damsel, who could not bear even to look at you in 
your former shape, now gazes at you with delight, and 
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wants you to perch upon her hairpin, and holds out her 
dainty fan in the hope that you will light upon it But 
this reminds me that there is an ancient Chinese story 
about you, which is not pretty. 

"In the time of the Emperor Genso, the Imperial 
Palace contained hundreds and thousands of beautiful 
ladies, — so many, indeed, that it would have been dif- 
ficult for any man to decide which among them was the 
loveliest So all of those beautiful persons were as- 
sembled together in one place; and you were set free 
to fly among them; and it was decreed that the damsel 
upon whose hairpin you perched should be augustly 
summoned to the Imperial Chamber. In that time 
there could iiot be more than one Empress — which was 
a good law; but, because of you, the Emperor Genso 
did great mischief in the land. For your mind is light 
and frivolous; and although among so many beautiful 
women there must have been some persons of pure 
heart, you would look for nothing but beauty, and so 
betook yourself to the person most beautiful in outward 
appearance. Therefore many of the female attendants 
ceased altogether to think about the right way of women, 
and began to study how to make themselves appear 
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splendid in the eyes of men. And the end of it was 
that the Emperor Genso died a pitiful and painful 
death — all because of your light and trifling mind. In- 
deed, your real character can easily be seen from your 
conduct in other matters. There are trees, for example, 
— such as the evergreen-oak and the pine, — whose 
leaves do not fade and fall, but remain always green; 
— these are trees of firm heart, trees of solid character. 
But you say that they are stiff and formal; and you 
hate the sight of them, and never pay them a visit. 
Only to the cherry-tree, and the kaido, * and the peony, 
and the yellow rose you go: those you like because they 
have showy flowers, and you try only to please them. 
Such conduct, let me assure you, is very unbecoming. 
Those trees certainly have handsome flowers; but hunger- 
satisfying fruits they have not; and they are grateful to 
those only who are fond of luxury and show. And that 
is just the reason why they are pleased by your flutter- 
ing wings and delicate shape; — that is why they are 
kind to you. 

"Now, in this spring season, while you sportively 
dance through the gardens of the wealthy, or hover 

* Pyrus spectdbilis. 
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among the beautiful alleys of cherry-trees in blossom^ 
you say to yourself: 'Nobody in the world has such 
pleasure as I, or such excellent friends. And, in spite 
of all that people may say, I most love the peony, — 
and the golden yellow rose is my own darling, and I 
will obey her every least behest; for that is my pride 
and my delight* ... So you say. But the opulent and 
elegant season of flowers is very short: soon they will 
fade and fall. Then, in the time of summer heat, there 
will be green leaves only; and presently the winds of 
autumn will blow, when even the leaves themselves will 
shower down like rain, parart-parart. And your fate 
will then be as the fate of the unlucky in the proverb, 
Tanomi ki no shita ni ami furu [Even through the tree 
on which I relied for shelter the rain leaks down]. For 
you will seek out your old friend, the root-cutting in- 
sect, the grub, and beg him to let you return into your 
old-time hole; — but now having wings, you will not be 
able to enter the hole because of them, and you will 
not be able to shelter your body anywhere between 
heaven and earth, and all the moor-grass will then have 
withered , and you will not have even one ^op of dew 
with which to moisten your tongue, — and there will be 
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nothing left for you to do but to lie down and die. All 
because of your light and frivolous heart — but, ah! how 
lamentable an end!" . . . 

III. 

Most of the Japanese stories about butterflies ap- 
pear, as I have said, to be of Chinese origin. But I 
have one which is probably indigenous; and it seems to 
me worth telling for the benefit of persons who believe 
that there is no "romantic love" in the Far East. 

Behind the cemetery of the temple of Sozanji, in 
the suburbs of the capital^ there long stood a solitary 
cottage, occupied by an old man named Takahama. 
He was liked in the neighbourhood, by reason of his 
amiable ways; but almost everybody supposed him to 
be a little mad. Unless a man take the Buddhist 
vows, he is expected to marry, and to bring up a 
family. But Takahama did not belong to the religious 
life; and he could not be persuaded to marry. Neither 
had he ever been known to enter into a love-relation 
with any woman. For more than fifty years he had 
lived entirely alone. 
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One summer he fell sick, and knew that he had 
not long to live. He then sent for his sister-in-law, a 
widow, and for her only son, — a lad of about twenty 
years old, to whom he was much attached. Both 
promptly came, and did whatever they could to soothe 
the old man's last hours. 

One sultry afternoon, while the widow and her son 
were watching at his bedside, Takahama fell asleep. 
At the same moment a very large white butterfly entered 
the room, and perched upon the sick man's pillow. 
The nephew drove it away with a fan; but it returned 
immediately to the pillow, and was again driven away, 
only to come back a third time. Then the nephew 
chased it into the garden, and across the garden, through 
an open gate, into the cemetery of the neighbouring temple. 
But it continued to flutter before him as if unwilling to 
be driven further, and acted so queerly that he began to 
wonder whether it was really a butterfly, or a ma,* He 
again chased it, and followed it far into the cemetery, 
until he saw it fly against a tomb, — a woman's tomb. 
There it unaccountably disappeared; and he searched for 
it in vain. He then examined the monument It bore 

* An evil spirit 
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the personal name "Akiko," together with an unfamiliar 
family name, and an inscription stating that Akiko had 
died at the age of eighteen. Apparently the tomb had 
been erected about fifty years previously: moss had begun 
to gather upon it. But it had been well cared for; there 
were fresh flowers before it; and the water-tank had 
recently been filled. 

On returning to the sick-room, the young man was 
shocked by the announcement that his uncle had ceased 
to breathe. Death had come to the sleeper painlessly; 
and the dead face smiled. 

The young man told his mother of what he had seen 
in the cemetery. 

"Ah!" exclaimed the widow, "then it must have 
been Akiko!" 

"But who was Akiko, mother?" the nephew asked. 

The widow answered: — 

"When your good uncle was young he was betrothed 
to a charming girl called Akiko, the daughter of a neigh- 
bour. Akiko died of consumption, only a little before 
the day appointed for the wedding; and her promised 
husband sorrowed greatly. After Akiko had been buried, 
he made a vow never to marry; and he built this little 
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house beside the cemetery, so that he might be always 
near her grave. All this happened more than fifty years 
ago. And every day of those fifty years — winter and 
summer alike — your uncle went to the cemetery, and 
prayed at the grave, and swept the tomb, and set offer- 
ings before it But he did not like to have any mention 
made of the matter; and he never spoke of it . . . So, at 
last, Akiko came for him: the white butterfly was her soul." 

IV. 

I had almost forgotten to mention an ancient Japanese 
dance, called the Butterfly Dance (Kocho-Mai), which 
used to be performed in the Imperial Palace, by dancers 
costumed as butterflies. Whether it is danced occasionally 
nowadays I do not know. It is said to be very difficult 
to learn. Six dancers are required for the proper per- 
formance of it; and they must move in particular figures, 
— obeying traditional rules for every step, pose, or gesture, 
— and circling about each other very slowly to the sound 
of hand-drums and great drums, small flutes and great 
flutes, and pandean pipes of a form unknown to 
Western Pan. 
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With a view to self-protection I have been reading 
Dr. Howard's book, "Mosquitoes." I am persecuted by 
mosquitoes. There are several species in my neighbour- 
hood; but only one of them is a serious torment, — a tiny 
needly thing, all silver-speckled and silver-streaked. The 
puncture of it is sharp as an electric burn; and the mere 
hum of it has a lancinating quality of tone which fore- 
tells the quality of the pain about to come, — much in the 
same way that a particular smell suggests a particular taste. 
I find that this mosquito much resembles the creature 
which Dr. Howard calls Stegomyia fasciata, or Culex 
fasciatus: and that its habits are the same as those of 
the Stegomyia. For example, it is diurnal rather than 
nocturnal, and becomes most troublesome during the after- 
noon. And I have discovered that it comes from the 
Buddhist cemetery, — a very old cemetery, — in the rear 
of my garden. 
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Dr. Howard's book declares that, in order to rid a 
neighbourhood of mosquitoes, it is only necessary to pour 
a little petroleum, or kerosene oil, into the stagnant water 
where they breed. Once a week the oil should be used, 
" at the rate of one ounce for every fifteen square feet of 
water-surface, and a proportionate quantity for any less 
surface." . . . But please to consider the conditions in 
my neighbourhood! 

I have said that my tormentors come from the Buddhist 
cemetery. Before nearly every tomb in that old cemetery 
there is a water-receptacle, or cistern, called mizutam^. 
In the majority of cases this mizutatne is simply an oblong 
cavity chiselled in the broad pedestal supporting the mo- 
nument; but before tombs of a costly kind, having no 
pedestal-tank, a larger separate tank is placed, cut out 
of a single block of stone, and decorated with a family 
crest, or with symbolic carvings. In front of a tomb of 
the humblest class, having no mizutami, water is placed 
in cups or other vessels, — for the dead must have water. 
Flowers also must be offered to them; and before every 
tomb you will find a pair of bamboo cups, or oUier 
flower- vessels; and these, of course, contain water. There 
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is a well in the cemetery to supply water for the graves. 
Whenever the tombs are visited by relatives and friends 
of the dead, fresh water is poured into the tanks and 
cups. But as an old cemetery of this kind contains 
thousands of mizutami, and tens of thousands of flower- 
vessels, the water in all of these cannot be renewed every 
day. It becomes stagnant and populous. The deeper 
tanks seldom get dry; — the rainfall at Tokyo being 
heavy enough to keep them partly filled during nine 
months out of the twelve. 

Well, it is in these tanks and flower-vessels that 
mine enemies are born: they rise by millions from the 
water of the dead; — and, according to Buddhist doctrine, 
some of them may be reincarnations of those very dead, 
condemned by the error of former lives to the condition 
oi JikuketsU'-gaki, or blood-drinking pretas. . . . Anyhow 
the malevolence of the Culex fasciatus would justify the 
suspicion that some wicked human soul had been com- 
pressed into that wailing speck of a body. . . . 

Now, to return to the subject of kerosene-oil, you 
can exterminate the mosquitoes of any locality by 
covering with a film of kerosene all stagnant water 

Kwaidan, 1 5 
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surfaces therein. The larvae die on rising to breathe; 
and the adult females perish when they approach the 
water to launch their rafts of eggs. And I read, in 
Dr. Holland's book, that the actual cost of freeing 
from mosquitoes one American town of fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, does not exceed three hundred 
dollars! ... 

I wonder what would be said if the city-government 
of Tokyo — which is aggressively scientific and progressive 
— were suddenly to command that all water-surfaces in 
the Buddhist cemeteries should be covered, at regular 
intervals, with a film of kerosene oil I How could the 
religion which prohibits the taking of any life — even of 
invisible life — yield to such a mandate? Would filial 
piety even dream of consenting to obey such an order? 
And then to think of the cost, in labour and time, of 
putting kerosene oil, every seven days, into the millions 
of mizutctmi, and the tens of millions of bamboo flower- 
cups, in the Tokyo graveyards! . . . Impossible! To 
free the city from mosquitoes it would be necessary to 
demolish the ancient graveyards; — and that would 
signify the ruin of the Buddhist temples attached to 
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them; — and that would mean the disparition of so many 
charming gardens, with their lotus-ponds and Sanscrit- 
lettered monuments and humpy bridges and holy groves 
and weirdly-smiling Buddhas! So the extermination of 
the Culex fasciatm would involve the destruction of the 
poetry of the ancestral cult, — surely too great a price 
to pay! ... 

Besides, I should like, \yhen my time comes, to be 
Jaid away in some Buddhist graveyard of the ancient 
kind, — so that my ghostly company should be ancient, 
caring nothing for the fashions and the changes and the 
disintegrations of Meiji. That old cemetery behind my 
garden would be a suitable place. Everything there is 
beautiful with a beauty of exceeding and startling 
queemess; each tree and stone has been shaped by some 
old, old ideal which no longer exists in any living brain; 
even the shadows are not of this time and sun, but of 
a world forgotten, that never knew steam or electricity 
or magnetism or — kerosene oil! Also in the boom of 
the big bell there is a quaintness of tone which wakens 
feelings, so strangely far-away from all the nineteenth- 
century part of me, that the faint blind stirrings of them 

15* 
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make me afraid, — deliciously afraid. Never do I hear 
that billowing peal but I become aware of a striving and 
a fluttering in the abyssal part of my ghost, — a sensa- 
tion as of memories struggling to reach the light beyond 
the obscurations of a million million deaths and births. 
I hope to remain within hearing of that bell. . . . And, 
considering the possibility of being doomed to the state 
of a Jiki'ketsu'gaki, I want to have my chance of being 
reborn in some bamboo flower-cup, or mizutami, whence 
I might issue softly, singing my thin and pungent song, 
to bite some people that I know. 
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I. 



This morning sky, after the night's tempest, is a 
pure and dazzling blue. The air — the delicious air! — 
is full of sweet resinous odours, shed from the countless 
pine-boughs broken and strewn by the gale. In the 
neighbouring bamboo-grove I hear the flute-call of the 
bird that praises the Siitra of the Lotos; and the land 
is very still by reason*-of the south wind. Now the 
summer, long delayed, is truly with us: butterflies of 
queer Japanese colours are flickering about; semi are 
wheezing; wasps are humming; gnats are dancing in the 
sun; and the ants are busy repairing their damaged 
habitations. ... I bethink me of a Japanese poem: — 

Yuku e naki: 
Ari no sumai ya! 
Go-getsu am6. 
[Now the poor creature has nowhere to got , . . 
Alas for the dwellings of the ants in this rain of the 
fifth month/] 
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But those big black ants in my garden do not seem 
to need any sympathy. They have weathered the storm 
in some unimaginable way, while great trees were being 
uprooted, and houses blown to fragments, and roads 
washed out of existence. Yet, before the typhoon, they 
took no other visible precaution than to block up the 
gates of their subterranean town. And the spectacle 
of their triumphant toil to-day impels me to attempt an 
essay on Ants. 

I should have liked to preface my disquisitions with 
something from the old Japanese literature, — something 
emotional or metaphysical. But all that my Japanese 
friends were able to find for me on the subject, — 
excepting some verses of little worth, — was Chinese. 
This Chinese material consisted chiefly of strange stories; 
and one of them seems to me worth quoting, — /auU de 
mieux. 



In the province of Taishu, in China, there was a 
pious man who, every day, during many years, fervently 
worshipped a certain goddess. One morning, while he 
was engaged in his devotions, a beautiful woman, wear- 
ing a yellow robe, came into his chamber and stood be- 
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fore him. He, greatly surprised, asked her what she 
wanted, and why she had entered unannounced. She 
answered: "I am not a woman: I am the goddess 
whom you have so long and so faithfully worshipped; 
and I have now come to prove to you that your devotion 
has not been in vain. . . . Are you acquainted with the 
language of Ants?" The worshipper replied: "I am 
only a low-born and ignorant person, — not a scholar; 
and even of the language of superior men I know 
nothing." At these words the goddess smiled, and drew 
from her bosom a little box, shaped like an incense box. 
She opened the box, dipped a finger into it, and took 
therefrom some kind of ointment with which she anointed 
the ears of the man: "Now," she said to him, "try to 
find some Ants, and when you find any, stoop down, 
and listen carefully to their talk. You will be able to 
understand it; and you will hear of something to your 
advantage. . . . Only remember that you must not 
frighten or vex the Ants." Then the goddess vanished 
away. 

The man immediately went out to look for some 
Ants. He had scarcely crossed the threshold of his 
door when he perceived two Ants upon a stone support- 
ing one of the house-pillars. He stooped over them, 
and listened; and he was astonished to find that he 
could hear them talking, and could understand what 
they said. "Let us try to find a warmer place," proposed 
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one of the Ants. "Why a warmer place?" asked the 
other; — "what is the matter with this place?" "It is 
too damp and cold below," said the first Ant; "there is 
a big treasure buried here; and the sunshine cannot warm 
the ground about it." Then the two Ants went away 
together, and the listener ran for a spade. 

By digging in the neighbourhood of the pillar, he 
soon found a number of large jars full of gold coin. The 
discovery of this treasure made him a very rich man. 

Afterwards he often tried to listen to the conversa- 
tion of Ants. But he was never again able to hear 
them speak. The ointment of the goddess had opened 
his ears to their mysterious language for only a single 
day. 



Now I, like that Chinese devotee, must confess 
myself a very ignorant person, and naturally unable, 
to hear the conversation of Ants. But the Fairy of 
Science sometimes touches my ears and eyes with 
her wand; and then, for a little time, I am able to 
hear things inaudible, and to perceive things imper- 
ceptible. 
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11. 

For the same reason that it is considered wicked, 
in sundry circles, to speak of a non-Christian people 
having produced a civilisation ethically superior to 
our own, certain persons will not be pleased by what I 
am going to say about ants. But there are men, in- 
comparably wiser than I can ever hope to be, who think 
about insects and civilisations independently of the 
blessings of Christianity; and I find encouragement in 
the new Cambridge Natural History, which contains 
the following remarks by Professor David Sharp, con- 
cerning ants: 

"Observation has revealed the most remarkable 
phenomena in the lives of these insects. Indeed we 
can scarcely avoid the conclusion that they have ac- 
quired, in many respects, the art of living together in 
societies more perfectly than our own species has; and 
that they have anticipated us in the acquisition of some 
of the industries and arts that greatly facilitate social 
life." 

I suppose that few well-informed persons will dis- 
pute this plain statement by a trained specialist. The 
contemporary man of science is not apt to become sen- 
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timental about ants or bees; but he will not hesitate to 
acknowledge that, in regard to social evolution, these 
insects appear to have advanced "beyond man." Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, whom nobody will charge with romantic 
tendencies, goes considerably further than Professor 
Sharp; showing us that ants are, in a very real sense, 
ethically as well as economically in advance of humanity, 
— their lives being entirely devoted to altruistic ends. 
Indeed, Professor Sharp somewhat needlessly qualifies his 
praise of the ant with this cautious observation: — 

" The competence of the ant is not like that of man. 
It is devoted to the welfare of the species rather than 
to that of the individual, which is, as it were, sacrificed 
or specialised for the benefit of the community." 

— The obvious implication, — that any social state, in 
which the improvement of the individual is sacrificed to 
the conmion welfare, leaves much to be desired, — is 
probably correct, from the actual human standpoint 
For man is yet imperfectly evolved; and human society 
has much to gain from his further individuation. But 
in regard to social insects the implied criticism is open 
to question. "The improvement of the individual," 
says Herbert Spencer, "consists in the better fitting of 
him for social co-operation; and this, being conducive 
to social prosperity, is conducive to the maintenance of 
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the race." In other words, the value of the individual 
can be only in relation to the society; and this granted, 
whether the sacrifice of the individual for the sake of 
that society be good or evil must depend upon what 
the society might gain or lose through a further in- 
dividuation of its members. . . . But, as we shall pre- 
sently see, the conditions of ant-society that most de- 
serve our attention are the ethical conditions; and these 
are beyond human criticism, since they realise that 
ideal of moral evolution described by Mr. Spencer as 
"a state in which egoism and altruism are so conciliated 
that the one merges into the other." That is to say, a 
state in which the only possible pleasure is the pleasure 
of unselfish action. Or, again to quote Mr. Spencer, 
the activities of the insect-society are "activities which 
postpone individual well-being so completely to the well- 
being of the community that individual life appears to 
be attended to only just so far as is necessary to make 
possible due attention to social life, . . . the individual 
taking only just such food and just such rest as are 
needful to maintain its vigour." 
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III. 

I hope my reader is aware that ants practise hor- 
ticulture and agriculture; that they are skilful in the 
cultivation of mushrooms; that they have domesticated 
(according to present knowledge) five hundred and 
eighty-four different kinds of animals; that they make 
tunnels through solid rock; that they know how to pro- 
vide against atmospheric changes which might endanger 
the health of their children; and that, for insects, their 
longevity is exceptional, — members of the more highly 
evolved species living for a considerable number of years. 

But it is not especially of these matters that I wish 
to speak. What I want to talk about is the awful pro- 
priety, the terrible morality, of the ant* Our most 
appalling ideals of conduct fall short of the ethics of 
the ant, — as progress is reckoned in time, — by nothing 
less than millions of years! . . . When I say "the ant," 
I mean the highest type of ant, — not, of course, the 
entire ant-family. About two thousand species of ants 
are already known; and these exhibit, in their social 

* An interesting fact in this connection is that the Japanese 
word for ant, ari^ is represented by an ideograph formed of the 
character for "insect" combined with the character signifying "moral 
rectitude," "propriety" [giri). So the Chinese character actually 
means "The Propriety-Insect." 
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organisations, widely varying degrees of evolution. Cer- 
tain social phenomena of the greatest biological import- 
ance, and of no less importance in their strange rela- 
tion to the subject of ethics, can be studied to advantage 
only in the existence of the most highly evolved societies 
of ants. 

After all that has been written of late years about 
the probable value of relative experience in the long 
life of the ant, I suppose that few persons would venture 
to deny individual character to the ant. The intelligence 
of the little creature in meeting and overcoming dif- 
ficulties of a totally new kind, and in adapting itself to 
conditions entirely foreign to its experience, proves a 
considerable power of independent thinking. But this 
at least is certain: that the ant has no individuality 
capable of being exercised in a purely selfish direction; 
— I am using the word "selfish" in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation. A greedy ant, a sensual ant, an ant capable 
of any one of the seven deadly sins, or even of a small 
venial sin, is unimaginable. Equally unimaginable, of 
course, a romantic ant, an ideological ant, a poetical ant, 
or an ant inclined to metaphysical speculations. No 
human mind could attain to the absolute matter-of-fact 
quality of the ant-mind; — no human being, as now con- 
stituted, could cultivate a mental habit so impeccably 
practical as that of the ant. But this superlatively 
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practical mind is incapable of moral error. It would be 
difficult, perhaps, to prove that the ant has no religious 
ideas. But it is certain that such ideas could not be 
of any use to it. The being incapable of moral weak- 
ness is beyond the need of "spiritual guidance." 

Only in a vague way can we conceive the character 
of ant-society, and the nature of ant-morality; and to do 
even this we must try to imagine some yet impossible 
state of human society and human morals. Let us, 
then, imagine a world full of people incessantly and 
furiously working, — all of whom seem to be women. 
No one of these women could be persuaded or deluded 
into taking a single atom of food more than is needful 
to maintain her strength; and no one of them ever 
sleeps a second longer than is necessary to keep her 
nervous system in good working-order. And all of them 
are so peculiarly constituted that the least unnecessary 
indulgence would result in some derangement of function. 

The work daily performed by these female labourers 
comprises road-making, bridge-building, timber-cutting, 
architectural construction of numberless kinds, horti- 
culture and agriculture, the feeding and sheltering of a 
hundred varieties of domestic animals, the manufacture 
of sundry chemical products, the storage and conserva- 
tion of countless food-stuffs, and the care of the children 
of the race. All this labour is done for the common- 
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Wealth — no citizen of which is capable even of thinking 
about •'property," except as a res publica; — and the 
sole object of the commonwealth is the nurture and 
training- of its young, — nearly all of whom are girls. 
The period of infancy is long: the children remain for 
a great while, not only helpless, but shapeless, and 
withal so delicate that they must be very carefully 
guarded against the least change of temperature. For- 
tunately their nurses understand the laws of health: each 
thoroughly knows all that she ought to know in regard 
to ventilation, disinfection, drainage, moisture, and the 
danger of germs, — germs being as visible, perhaps, to her 
myopic sight as they become to our own eyes under the 
microscope. Indeed, all matters of hygiene are so well 
comprehended that no nurse ever makes a mistake about 
the sanitary conditions of her neighbourhood. 

In spite of this perpetual labour no worker remains 
unkempt: each is scrupulously neat, making her toilet 
many times a day. But as every worker is bom with 
the most beautiful of combs and brushes attached to 
her wrists, no time is wasted in the toilet-room. Besides 
keeping themselves strictly clean, the workers must also 
keep their houses and gardens in faultless order, for the 
sake of the children. Nothing less than an earthquake, 
an eruption, an inundation, or a desperate war, is allowed 
to interrupt the daily routine of dusting, sweeping, scrub- 
bing, and disinfecting. 

Ktoaidan. 1 6 
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IV. 

Now for stranger facts: — 

This world of incessant toil is a more than Vestal 
world. It is true that males can sometimes be perceived 
in it; but they appear only at particular seasons, and 
they have nothing whatever to do with the workers or 
with the work. None of them would presume to address 
a worker, — except, perhaps, under extraordinary circum- 
stances of common peril. And no worker would think 
of talking to a male; — for males, in this queer world, 
are inferior beings, equally incapable of fighting or work- 
ing, and tolerated only as necessary evils. One special 
class of females, — the Mothers-Elect of the race, — do 
condescend to consort with males, during a very brief 
period, at particular seasons. But the Mothers-Elect do 
not work; and they must accept husbands. A worker 
could not even dream of keeping company with a male, 
— not merely because such association would signify the 
most frivolous waste of time, nor yet because the worker 
necessarily regards all males with unspeakable contempt; 
but because the worker is incapable of wedlock. Some 
workers, indeed, are capable of parthenogenesis, and 
give birth to children who never had fathers. As a 
general rule, however, the worker is truly feminine by 
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her moral instincts only: she has all the tenderness, the 
patience, and the foresight that we call "maternal;" but 
her sex has disappeared, like the sex of the Dragon- 
Maiden in the Buddhist legend. 

For defence against creatures of prey, or enemies of 
the state, the workers are provided with weapons; and 
they are furthermore protected by a large military force. 
The warriors are so much bigger than the workers (in 
some communities, at least) that it is difficult, at first 
sight, to believe them of the same race. Soldiers one 
hundred times larger than the workers whom they guard 
are not uncommon. But all these soldiers are Amazons, 
— or, more correctly speaking, semi-females. They can 
work sturdily; but being built for fighting and for heavy 
pulling chiefly, their usefulness is restricted to those 
directions in which force, rather than skill, is required. 

[Why females, rather than males, should have been 

evolutionally specialised into soldiery and labourers may 

not be nearly so simple a question as it appears. I am 

very sure of not being able to answer it. But natural 

economy may have decided the matter. In many forms 

of life, the female greatly exceeds the male in bulk and 

in energy; — perhaps, in this case, the larger reserve of 

life-force possessed originally by the complete female 

could be more rapidly and effectively utilised for the 

development of a special fighting-caste. All energies 

16* 
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which, in the fertile female, would be expended in the 
giving of life seem here to have been diverted to the 
evolution of aggressive power, or working-capacity.] 

Of the true females, — the Mothers-Elect, — there are 
very few indeed; and these are treated like queens. So 
constantly and so reverentially are they waited upon 
that they can seldom have any wishes to express. They 
are relieved from every care of existence, — except the 
•duty of bearing offspring. Night and day they are cared 
for in every possible manner. They alone are super- 
abundantly and richly fed: — for the sake of the off- 
spring they must eat and drink and repose right royally; 
and their physiological specialisation allows of such in- 
dulgence ad libitum. They seldom go out, and never 
unless attended by a powerful escort; as they cannot be 
permitted to incur unnecessary fatigue or danger. Prob- 
ably they have no great desire to go out. Around them 
revolves the whole activity of the race: all its intel- 
ligence and toil and thrift are directed solely toward the 
well-being of these Mothers and of their children. 

But last and least of the race rank the husbands of 
these Mothers, — the necessary Evils, — the males. They 
appear only at a particular season, as I have already 
observed; and their lives are very short. Some cannot 
even boast of noble descent, though destined to royal 
wedlock; for they are not royal offspring, but virgin- 
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born, — parthenogenetic children, — and, for that reason 
especially, inferior beings, the chance results of some 
mysterious atavism. But of any sort of males the com- 
monwealth tolerates but few, — barely enough to serve 
as husbands for the Mothers-Elect, and these few perish 
almost as soon as their duty has been done. The mean- 
ing of Nature's law, in this extraordinary world, is 
identical with Ruskin's teaching that life without effort 
is crime; and since the males are useless as workers or 
fighters, their existence is of only momentary importance. 
They are not, indeed, sacrificed, — like the Aztec victim 
chosen for the festival of Tezcatlipoca, and allowed a 
honeymoon of twenty days before his heart was torn 
out. But they are scarcely less unfortunate in their 
high fortune. Imagine youths brought up in the know- 
ledge that they are destined to become royal bridegrooms 
for a single night, — that after their bridal they will have 
no moral right to live, — that marriage, for each and all 
of them, will signify certain death, — and that they can- 
not even hope to be lamented by their young widows, 
who will survive them for a time of many generations. . . . ! 
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V. 

But all the foregoing is no more than a proem to 
the real "Romance of the Insect- World." 

— By far the most startling discovery in relation to 
this astonishing civilisation is that of the suppression of 
sex. In certain advanced forms of ant-life sex totally 
disappears in the majority of individuals; — in nearly all 
the higher ant-societies sex-life appears to exist only to 
the extent absolutely needed for the continuance of the 
species. But the biological fact in itself is much less 
startling than the ethical suggestion which it offers; — 
/or this practical suppression, or regulation, of sex-faculty 
appears to he voluntary! Voluntary, at least, so far as 
the species is concerned. It is now believed that these 
wonderful creatures have learned how to develop, or to 
arrest the development, of sex in their young, — by some 
particular mode of nutrition. They have succeeded in 
placing under perfect control what is commonly sup- 
posed to be the most powerful and unmanageable of in- 
stincts. And this rigid restraint of sex-life to within the 
limits necessary to provide against extinction is but one 
(though the most amazing) of many vital economies ef- 
fected by the race. Every capacity for egoistic pleasure 
— in the common meaning of the word "egoistic" — has 
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been equally repressed through physiological modifica- 
tion. No indulgence of any natural appetite is possible 
except to that degree in which such indulgence can 
directly or indirectly benefit the species; — even the in- 
dispensable requu-ements of food and sleep being satis- 
fied only to the exact extent necessary for the mainten- 
ance of healthy activity. The individual can exist, act, 
think, only for the communal good; and the commune 
triumphantly refuses, in so far as cosmic law permits, to 
let itself be ruled either by Love or Hunger. 

Most of us have been brought up in the belief that 
without some kind of religious creed — some hope of 
future reward or fear of future punishment — no civilisa- 
tion could exist. We have been taught to think that in 
the absence of laws based upon moral ideas, and in the 
absence of an effective police to enforce such laws, 
nearly everybody would seek only his or her personal 
advantage, to the disadvantage of everybody else. The 
strong would then destroy the weak; pity and sympathy 
would disappear; and the whole social fabric would fall 
to pieces. . . . These teachings confess the existing im- 
perfection of human nature; and they contain obvious 
truth. But those who first proclaimed that truth, thou- 
sands and thousands of years ago, never imagined a 
form of social existence in which selfishness would be 
naturally impossible. It remained for irreligious Nature 
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to furnish us with proof positive that there can exist a 
society in which the pleasure of active beneficence makes 
needless the idea of duty, — a society in which instinctive 
morality can dispense with ethical codes of every sort, 
— a society of which every member is bom so absolutely 
unselfish, and so energetically good, that moral training 
could signify, even for its youngest, neither more nor 
less than waste of precious time. 

To the Evolutionist such facts necessarily suggest 
that the value of our moral idealism is but temporary; 
and that something better than virtue, better than kind- 
ness, better than self-denial, — in the present human 
meaning of those terms, — might, under certain condi- 
tions, eventually replace them. He finds himself ob- 
liged to face the question whether a world without moral 
notions might not be morally better than a world in 
which conduct is regulated by such notions. He must 
even ask himself whether the existence of religious com- 
mandments, moral laws, and ethical standards among 
ourselves does not prove us still in a very primitive stage 
of social evolution. And these questions naturally lead 
up to another: Will humanity ever be able, on this 
planet, to reach an ethical condition beyond all its ideals, 
— a condition in which everything that we now call evil 
will have been atrophied out of existence, and every- 
thing that we call virtue have been transmuted into in- 
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stinct; — a state of altruism in which ethical concepts 
and codes will have become as useless as they would 
be, even now, in the societies of the higher ants. 

The giants of modern thought have given some at- 
tention to this question; and the greatest among them 
has answered it — partly in the affirmative. Herbert 
Spencer has expressed his belief that humanity will ar- 
rive at some state of civilisation ethically comparable 
with that of the ant: — 

"If we have, in lower orders of creatures, cases in 
which the nature is constitutionally so modified that 
altruistic activities have become one with egoistic 
activities, there is an irresistible implication that a parallel 
identification will, under parallel conditions, take place 
among human beings. Social insects furnish us with 
instances completely to the point, — and instances show- 
ing us, indeed, to what a marvellous degree the life of 
the individual may be absorbed in subserving the lives 
of other individuals. . . . Neither the ant nor the bee 
can be supposed to have a sense of duty, in the ac- 
ceptation we give to that word; nor can it be supposed 
that it is continually undergoing self-sacrifice, in the 
ordinary acceptation of that word. . . . [The facts] show 
us that it is within the possibilities of organisation to 
produce a nature which shall be just as energetic and 
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even more energetic in the pursuit of altruistic ends, as 
is in other cases shown in the pursuit of egoistic ends; 
— and they show that, in such cases, these altruistic ends 
are pursued in pursuing ends which, on their other face, 
are egoistic. For the satisfaction of the needs of the 
organisation, these actions, conducive to the welfare of 
others, must be carried on. . . . 

• • • • • 

"So far from its being true that there must go on, 
throughout all the future, a condition in which self- 
regard is to be continually subjected by the regard for 
others, it will, contrary-wise, be the case that a regard 
for others will eventually become so large a source of 
pleasure as to overgrow the pleasure which is derivable 
from direct egoistic gratification. . . . Eventually, then, 
there will come also a state in which egoism and altruism 
are so conciliated that the one merges in the other." 
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VI. 

Of course the foregoing prediction does not imply 
that human nature will ever undergo such physiological 
change as would be represented by structural specialisa- 
tions comparable to those by which the various castes 
of insect societies are differentiated. We are not bidden 
to imagine a future state of humanity in which the active 
majority would consist of semi-female workers and 
Amazons toiling for an inactive minority of selected 
Mothers. Even in his chapter, "Human Population in 
the Future," Mr. Spencer has attempted no detailed 
statement of the physical modifications inevitable to the 
production of higher moral types, — though his general 
statement in regard to a perfected nervous system, and 
a great diminution of human fertility, suggests that such 
moral evolution would signify a very considerable amount 
of physical change. If it be legitimate to believe in a 
future humanity to which the pleasure of mutual bene- 
ficence will represent the whole joy of life, would it not 
also be legitimate to imagine other transformations, 
physical and moral, which the facts of insect-biology 
have proved to be within the range of evolutional pos- 
sibility? ... I do not know. I most worshipfully re- 
verence Herbert Spencer as the greatest philosopher that 
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has yet appeared in this world; and I should be very 
sorry to write down anything contrary to his teaching, 
in such wise that the reader could imagine it to have 
been inspired by the Synthetic Philosophy. For the 
ensuing reflections, I alone am responsible; and if I err, 
let the sin be upon my own head. 



I suppose that the moral transformations predicted 
by Mr. Spencer, could be effected only with the aid of 
physiological change, and at a terrible cost. Those 
ethical conditions manifested by insect-societies can have 
been reached only through effort desperately sustained 
for millions of years against the most atrocious necessi- 
ties. Necessities equally merciless may have to be met 
and mastered eventually by the human race. Mr. 
Spencer has shown that the time of the greatest possible 
human suffering is yet to come, and that it will be con- 
comitant with the period of the greatest possible pres- 
sure of population. Among other results of that long 
stress, I understand that there will be a vast increase of 
human intelligence and sympathy; and that this increase 
of intelligence will be effected at the cost of human 
fertility. But this decline in reproductive power will not, 
we are told, be sufficient to assure the very highest social 
conditions : it will only relieve that pressure of popula- 
tion which has been the main cause of human suffering. 
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The state of perfect social equilibrium will be ap- 
proached, but never quite reached, by mankind — 

Unless there be discovered some means of solving 
economic problems, just as social insects have solved them, 
by the suppression of sex- life. 

Supposing that such a discovery were made, and 
that the human race should decide to arrest the develop- 
ment of sex in the majority of its young, — so as to effect 
a transference of those forces, now demanded by sex- 
life to the development of higher activities, — might not 
the result be an eventual state of polymorphism, like 
that of ants? And, in such event, might not the Com- 
ing Race be indeed represented in its higher types, — 
through feminine rather than masculine evolution, — by a 
majority of beings of neither sex? 

Considering how many persons, even now, through 
merely unselfish (not to speak of religious) motives, 
sentence themselves to celibacy, it should not appear 
improbable that a more highly evolved humanity would 
cheerfully sacrifice a large proportion of its sex-life for 
the common weal, particularly in view of certain ad- 
vantages to be gained. Not the least of such advantages 
— always supposing that mankind were able to control 
sex-life after the natural manner of the ants — would be 
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a prodigious increase of longevity. The higher types of 
a humanity superior to sex might be able to realise the 
dream of life for a thousand years. 

Already we find our lives too short for the work we 
have to do; and with the constantly accelerating pro- 
gress of discovery, and the never-ceasing expansion of 
knowledge, we shall certainly find more and more reason 
to regret, as time goes on, the brevity of existence. 
That Science will ever discover the Elixir of the 
Alchemists' hope is extremely unlikely. The Cosmic 
Powers will not allow us to cheat them. For every ad- 
vantage which they yield us the full price must be paid: 
nothing for nothing is the everlasting law. Perhaps the 
price of long life will prove to be the price that the 
ants have paid for it. Perhaps, upon some elder planet, 
that price has already been paid, and the power to pro- 
duce offspring restricted to a caste morphologically 
differentiated, in unimaginable ways, from the rest of 
the species. . . . 
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VII. 

But while the facts of insect-biology suggest so much 
in regard to the future course of human evolution, do 
they not also suggest something of largest significance 
concerning, the relation of ethics to cosmic law? Ap- 
parently, the highest evolution will not be permitted to 
creatures capable of what human moral experience has 
in all eras condemned. Apparently, the highest possible 
strength is the strength of unselfishness; and power 
supreme never will be accorded to cruelty or to lust. 
There may be no gods; but the forces that shape and 
dissolve all forms of being would seem to be much more 
exacting than gods. To prove a "dramatic tendency" 
in the ways of the stars is not possible; but the cosmic 
process seems nevertheless to affirm the worth of every 
human system of ethics fundamentally opposed to human 
egoism. 

THE END. 
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An Old-Fashioned Girl x v. — Jo's Boys 
I V. 



Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (Am.). 
Matjorie Daw and other Tales z v. — 
The Stillwater Tragedy z v. 

Alexander, Mrs. (Hector), j- 1 902. 
A Second Life 3 r. — By Woman's Wit 
z V. — Mona's Choice 2 v. — A Life In- 
terest 2 V. — A Crooked Path 2 v. — Blind 
Fate 2 V. — A Woman's Heart 2 v. — For 
His Sake 2 v. — The Snare of the Fowler 
2 V. — Found Wanting 2 v. — A Ward in 
Chancery z v. — A Choice of Evils 2 v. — 
A Fight with Fate 2 v. — A Winning 
Hazard z v. — A Golden Autumn z ▼. — 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor z v. — Barbara, 
Lady's Maid and Peeress z t. — The Cost 
of Her Pride a v. — Brown, V. C. z v. — 
Through Fire to Fortune z v. — A Missing 
Hero I V. — The Yellow Fiend i v. — 
Stronger than Love 2 v. — KittyCostello x v. 

Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 
t 1878. 

Letters to Her Majesty the Queen (with 
Portrait). With a Memoir by H. R. H. 
Princess Christian a v. 

Alldridge, Lizzie. 

By Ix>ve and Law a v. — The World she 
awoke in a v. 

Allen, Grant, f 1899. 
The Woman who did z v. 

"All for Greed," Author of 
(Baroness de Bury). 
All for Greed z v. — Love the Avenger 

2 V. 

Anstey, F. (Guthrie). 

The Giant's Robe 2 v. — A Fallen Idol 
IV. — The Pariah 3 V. — The Talking 
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>ther Tales i v. — Voces 
and Second Series) i v. — 
ttle IV. — A Bayard from 
- Salted Almonds x v. 

Srs. : vide Mrs. Hunger- 



rats, the," Author of: 
'crtrude Atherton. 

Sir Edwin, -{- 1904. 
Asia (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Matthew, f 1888. 

ticism 2 V. — Essays in Criti- 
' Series) i v. 

I, Gertrude Franklin 

ives and English Husbands 
)alifornians i v. — Patience 
d her Times 2 v. — Senator 
fhe Doomswoman i v. — The 
'. — The Splendid Idle Forties 
Conqueror 2 v. — A Daughter 
V. — His Fortunate Grace, 
lie Valiant Runaways i v. — 
e Fog, and Other Stories i v. 
ling Thirds (in Spain) i v. — 

, Jane, \ 1817. 

ensibility x v. — Mansfield 
Pride and Prejudice i v. — 
ibbey, and Persuasion i v. — 

Dgraphy of Lutfullah," 
rof : vide E. B.Eastwick. 

% Lord : vide Sir John 
3ck. 

^chard. 

ystery 2 v. — Casting of Nets 
Just and the Unjust 2 v. — 

1 2 V. — Love's Proxy i v. — 

2 V. — Tcmptatil>n 2 v. 

Gould, S. 

', — John Herring 2 v. — 

2 V. 

Lady: v. Lady Broome. 
Frank. 

r*s Secret t v. — Out of the 
fa 2 V. 



i 



Barrie, J. M. 
Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy IV. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — 
The Little White Bird i v. 

" Bayle's Romance, Miss," Au- 
thor of: vide W. Fraser Rae. 

Baynes, Rev. Robert H. 

Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred Songs 

1 v. 

Beaconsfield, Lord: vide Dis- 
raeli. 

Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thornicroft's Model 2 v. 

Bell, Currer (Charlotte BrontS— 

Mrs. NichoUs), f 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2 v. — ViUette 

2 V. — The Professor x v. . 

Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, 
f 1848, and Anne, f 1849, 
Bronte). 
Wuthering Heights, and Ag^es Grey 2 ▼, 

Bellamy, Edward (Am.), \ 1898. 
Looking Backward z v. 

Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 

St. Simon's Niece 2 v. 

Bennett, Arnold. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel i v. — The 
Gates of Wrath i v. — A Great Man 1 v. 

— Sacred and Profane Love 1 v. — "Whom 
God hath joined i v. — The Ghost i v. 

Bennett, A. & Phillpotts, Eden: 
vide Eden Phillpotts. 

Benson, E. F. 
Dodo IV. — The Rubicon i v. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop x v. — The Book of Months i v. 

— The Relentless City i v. — Mammon 
& Co. 2 V. — The Challoners x v. — An 
Act in a Backwater x v. — The Image in 
the Sand 2 v. — The Angel of Pain 2 t. 

— Paul 2 V. — The House of Defence 2 ▼. 

Besant, Sir Walter, \ 1901. 
The Revolt of Man it. — Dorothy 
Forster 2 v. — Children of Gibeon 2 v. — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina t v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 

— The Inner House i v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 v. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 V. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
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bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. x v. — 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2 v. — A Fountain 
Sealed i v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation i v. — The Lady 
of "Lynn a ▼. 

Besant, Sir Walter, f.1901, & 
James Rice, f 1882J 

The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 v. — By Celia's Arbour 
2 V. 

Betham - Edwards, M. 

The Sylvestres i v, — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled x v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes XV. — Disarmed i v. — Doctor 
Jacob IV. — Pearla i v. — Next of Kin 
Wanted 1 v. — The Parting of the Ways 
IV. — For One and the World x v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
I V. — France of To-day 1 v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew x v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions IV. — The Curb of Honour x v. — 
France of To-day {Second Series) x v. — A 
Romance of Dijon x v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte XV. — A Storm-Rent Sky i v. — 
Reminiscences i v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest x v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875 — 1899 I V. — A Suffolk Court- 
ship XV. — Mock Beggars' Hall x v. — 
East of Paris i v. — A Humble Lover i v. — 
BarhamBrocklebank, M.D. x v. — Martha 
Rose, Teacher i v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 

Jn the Midst of Life x v. 

Birchenough, Mabel C 

Potsherds i v. 

Bisland, E. : v. Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gorlach 
(Collection of German Authors, 
p. 29), and Whitman. 

Black, William, f 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 v. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2 v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny i v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories i v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories IV. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 



2 V. — Sunrise 2 v. — The Beautiful Wretch 

1 V. — Mr. PisistratttS Brown, M.P., in 
the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupil of Aurelius i v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 

2 V. — The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. I V. — White Heather 2 ▼. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. < — In Far Lochaber 
2 V. — The New Prince Fortunatus a ▼. — 
Stand Fast, Craig- Royston 1 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales x v. — Wolfenbcr|f 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 V. — Briseis 2 v. — Wild Eelin 2 v. 

<*Black-Box Murder, the," 
Author of. 
The Bkick-Boz Murder x v. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
t 1900. 

Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 V. — Perlycross 2 v. 

"Blackwood." 

Tales from •* Blackwood" (First Series) 
I V. — Tales from •* Blackwood " (Second 
Series) iv. 

Blagden, Isa, -j- 1873. 

The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me ; A Tuscan Wedding x v. 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), -t* 1849. 

Meredith x v. — Strathem 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre x v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Bloomfield, Baroness. 

Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 v. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 
Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 

2 V. 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 V. — Eleanor's Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 V. — The Doctor's Wife a t. — 
Only a Clod 2 v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant 
2 v. — The Lady's Mile 2 v. — RupertGod- 
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ad-Sea Fruit t v. — Run to 
Fentoii*s Quest a ▼. — The 
len a V. — Stnuigera and 
— > Lndus Dayoren 3 V. — 
Hood 3 V. — Lost for Love 
ige World 2 v. — Hostages 

T. — Dead Men's Shoes 
Saggard's Daughter 2 v. — 
^Teft I V. — In GreatWatera, 
M XT. — An Open Verdict 
V. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
>f Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
)hodel 3 V. — Mount Royal 
iden Ouf 2 V. — Flower and 

Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
d Flag XV. — Ishmael 3 ▼. 
Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
• Cut by the County x v. — 
ike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
'ay will come 2 v. — One 
>ve 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
s 2 v. — An along the River 
t the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
(, etc. XT. — Sons of Fire 

Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
I Places 2 V. — His Darling 
> Infidel 2 V. — The Conflict 
se of Life 2 v. — Dead Love 
r. 

Lady, f 1887. 

the "Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
he Tropics and the Roaring 

VS^inners, the," Author 

''inners i v. 

rte: vide Harte. 

iev. William, f 1875. 
vdock, K. C. B. X v. 

Charlotte: vide Currer 



Emily & Anne: 
b Acton Bell. 



vide 



Shirley, f 1874. 

ird 3 T. — Sooner or Later 

Lady (Lady Barker). 

In New Zealand x t. — 
■ements in New Zealand 
r*! Housekeeping in South 



Africa XT. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower x t. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 V. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
XV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 V. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 V. — Alas I 2 V. — Mrs. Bligh 
IV. — A Beginner x v. — Scylla or 
Chaxybdis? x v. — Dear Faustina x v. — 
The Game and the Candle x t. •— Foes in 
Law XV. — Lavinia x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth 
Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed x v. 

Brown, John, f 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers x v. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 

t 1861. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) XV. — Aurora Leigh x v. 

Browning, Robert, f 1889. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 V. 

BuUen, Frank T. 

The Cruise of the "Cachalot" 2 v. 

Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) x v. — Eugene 
Aram x v. — Paul Clinord i v. — Zanoni 
XV. — The Last Days of Pompeii iv. ^— 
The Disowned x v. — Ernest Maltravers 
XV. — Alice IV. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine x v. — Devereux x v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland x v. — Rienzi 
XV. — Night and Morning x v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur 
2 V. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
X V. — The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 V. — 
What will he do with it? 4 V. — Dramatic 
Works 2 V. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusxv. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4 V. — 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v. — The Coming Race x t. — 
The Parisians 4 t. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan X V. 
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Bulwer, Henry Lytton (Lord 

Dalling), f 1872. 

Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 

Bunyan, John, \ 1688. 

The Pilgrim's Progress x v. 

"Buried Alone," Author of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone x v. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Ain.). 

Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy i v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar i v. — The Pretty 
Sister of Jos6 x v. — A Lady of Quality 
2 V. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. 

Burney, Miss (Madame D*Ar- 
blay), t 1840^ 
Evelina x v. 

Burns, Robert, f 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Burton, Richard F., f 1890. 
A Pilg^mage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 

Bury, Baroness de: vide "All 
for Greed." 

Butler, A. J. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., f 1881. 

Jennie of *'The Prince's," 2 v. — Won 
2 V. — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell — on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 
the Wings 2 v. 

Bjrron, Lord, | 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Cafifyn, Mrs.Mannington (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster x v. — Cliildren of Cir- 
cumstance 2 V. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 

The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
BY. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
City 3 V. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. 



Cameron, Vemey Lovett 
Across Africa 2 v. 

Campbell Praed, Mrs.: vide 
Pracd. 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 

Not Like other Girls 2 v. — " But Men 
must Work" x v. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2 V. — The Old, Old Story 2 v. 

— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 V. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 

The French Revolution 3 V. — Fre- 
derick the Great X3 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 V. — The 
Life of Schiller x v. 

Carr, Alaric 
Treherne's Temptation 2 v. 

Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 

The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs i v. — Rose of the World x v. — 
French Nan x v. — •* If Youth but knew ! " 

X V. 

Castle, Egerton. 

Consequences a v. — ''La Bella/' and 
Others x v. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, 
f 1896 : vide Author of **Chro- 
nicles of the Sch6nberg-Cotta 
Family." 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill i v. 

Cholmondeley, Mary. 

Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 

— Moth and Rust x v. — Prisoners 2 v. 

Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

"Chronicles of the Sch5nberg- 

Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 

E. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schdnberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides «l 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram x v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Eatty Trevylyan x v. -* 
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orj of the Vanquished x v. — 
ige by. the Cathedral and other 
XT. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
ertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
» Conquer x v. — Lapsed, but not 

f Alfred. 

ingf of Lot's Wife x v. 

ens, Samuel L.: v. Twain. 

rd, Mrs. W. K. 

tcTS of a Worldly Woman x v. 
nne 2 v. — ^The Last Touches, and 
ries IV. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
Wild Proxy x v. — A Flash of 
t V. — A Woman Alone x v. — 
Varm x v. — The Modern Way 
! Getting Well of Dorothy i v. 

, Mrs. Caroline, f 1873: 
'€ Author of " Paul Ferroll." 

e, Frances Power, ■(• 1904. 

5S I V. 

idge, C R. 

sh Squire 2 v. 

idge, M. £. 

: with two Faces 2 v. 

idge, Samuel Taylor, 

V. 

IS, Charles Allston, f 1873. 
upon Wheels 2 v. 

IS, Mortimer, f 1876. 

d Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 

! V. 

18, Wilkie, t 1889. 

rk X V. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
1 Private Life, etc. i v. — The 
n White 2 v. — Basil x v. — No 
. — The Dead Secret, and other 

— Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
le Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
— ^^Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
: V. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
sn Deep i v. — The Law and the 
— The Two Destinies i v. — My 
-^cy, and Percy and the Prophet 

I Haunted Hotel i v. — - The 
._ves 2 V. — Jezebel's Daughter 
e B^ack Ro\)e 2 v. — Heart and 



Science 2 v. — "I say No," 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost's Touch i v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 V. — Blind Love 2 v. 

"Cometh up as a Flower," Au* 
thor of: vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Talcs 
of Unrest i v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 
t 1885. 
Called Back x v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — Dark Daj's i v. — A Family Affair 

2 V. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) x v. — The Two 
Admirals i v. — The Jack O'Lantem i v. 

Cooper, Mrs.: ifide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Corelli, Marie. 

Vendetta I 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. — "Ardath " 

3 V. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 V. — The Hired Bahy, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches i v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom I V. — The Murder ofDelicia i v. — 
Ziska IV. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2 v. — "Temporal Power" 
2 V. — God's Grood Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions x v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Those Delightful Americans x v. — Set in 
Authority i v. 

«* County, the," Author of. 
The County x v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Mulock), t 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 V. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
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Women i v. — Agatha's Husband i v. — 
Romantic Tales i v. — Domestic Stories 
XV. — Mistress and Maid x v. — The 
Ogilvies XV. — Lord Erlistoun i ▼. — 
Christian's Mistake x v. — Bread upon 
the Waters x v. — A Noble Life i v.^ — 
Olive 2 V. — Two Marriages x v. — Studies 
from Life x v. — Poems i v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom a v. -^ The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories a v. — A Brave 
Lady 2 V. — Hannah 2 v. — Fair France 

1 v. — My Mother and I x v. — The Little 
Lame Prince x v. — Sermons out of Church 
X V. — The Laurdi-Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
I V. — A Legacy 2 v. — Young Mrs. Jardine 

2 V. — His Little Mother, and other Talcs 
and Sketches x v. — Plain Speaking x v. — 
Miss Tommy i v. — King Arthur x v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won x v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal i v. — Leslie Tjrrrell x v. — Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. IV. — Mildred i v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan x v. — Without Kith or Kin 2 v. — 
Only a Butterfly x v. — Sylvia's Choice ; 
Theresa a v. — Anne Warwick x v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C 
Stirling. 

Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik ; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) a v. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
Lady FuUerton. 

Crawford, F. Marion (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs x v. — Doctor Qaudius xv. — 
To Leeward i v. — A Roman Singer 
IV. — An American Politician x v. — 
Zoroaster x v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v. — Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
X V. — PaulPatofF 2 v. — With thelmmortals 
IV. — Greifenstein a v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 V. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
IV. — Khaled x v. — The Witch of Prague 
2 V. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 V. — The Children of the King i v. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche x v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 V. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son x v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday x v. — Corleone 
2 V. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
a V. — Soprano 2 v. — A Lady of Rome 2 v. 



Crockett, S. R. 

The Raiders a v. — C\e% Kell 
The Grey Man 2 v. -^ Love Idyll 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 

Croker, B. M. 

Peggy of the Bartons 2 v. — Th 
Valley x v. — The Old Cantonmt 
Other Stories of India and Elsew 
— A Nine Days' Wonder x v. 
Youngest Miss Mowbray x v. 

Cross, J. W.: vide i 
EUof s Life. 

Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: \ 
Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), -i 
The Lamplighter i v. — Mabel '' 
X V. — El Fureidis xv. — HauntedH 

Cushing, Paul. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

«* Daily News." 
War Correspondence, X877, bj 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

"Dark," Author of. 
Dark x v. 

Davis, Richard Harding 

Gallegher , etc. x v. — Van Bib 
Others XV. — Ranson's Folly i > 

De Foe, Daniel, f 173 1, 
Robinson Crusoe x v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.) 
John Ward, Preacher x v. 

De la Pasture, Mrs. Hen 
Pasture. 

"Democracy," Author oJ 
Democracy x v. 

" Demos," Author of: vide < 
Gissing. 

"Diary and Notes," 
of: vide Author of "] 
Templeton." 

Dickens, Charles, f 187 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrai 
American Notes x v. — Oliver Tw 
Nicholas Nickleby 2 v. — Sketch 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — AC 
Carol ; The Chimes ; The Crick* 
Hearth x v. — Master Humphrey 
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(QldCiirioutjrShop; Bamaby Rudge, etc.) 

3 ▼, — Pictures from Italy x v. — Dombey 
— •■ Son 3 V. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 

•k. House 4 V. — A Child's History of 
HM^land (a v. 9fi M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
I T. Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— ' Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 

— — A Tale of two Cities 2 v, — Hunted 
wn; The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 
Ghreat Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 

I -^-s, etc. I ▼. — Our Mutual Friend 
V Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 

JL_^j,ag^e ; Mrs. Liiriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Limpet's Legacy x v. — Doctor Mari- 
giM't Prescriptions; Mugby Junction x v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
niuitrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
XT. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
byhb Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 T. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 

No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x r. 

' Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, f 1881. 
Coningsby i v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
'Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy i v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v, — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple i v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. . 
TheStoryof a Modem Woman i v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 

.' Dixon, W. Hepworth, ■\ 1879. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon i v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
a T. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians x v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
The Sign of Four x v. — Micah Clarke 
M V, — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
Other Tales x v. — The White Company 
^ V, — A Study in Scarlet i v. — The 



Great Shadow, and Beyond the City x v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— The Refugees 2 r. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 y. — Round the Red Lamp 

1 v. — The Stark Munro Letters i v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard i ▼. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bemac x v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet XV. — The Green Flag x v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa IV. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes IV. — Adventures of Gerard x v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

t 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 

Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 

Dufferin, the Earl ol 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 

Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 

Earl, the, and the Doctor. 

South Sea Bubbles x v. 

Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 

Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2 v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine i v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing I v. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune ? 
IV. — Vivian the Beauty x v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 

2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths x v. — Pearl-Powder x v. 
The Adventuress x v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., f 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 V. — Hand and Glove x v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys XV. — Monsieur Maurice i v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
IV. — A Poetry- Book of Elder Poets 



ro 
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IV. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
r— A Poetry-Book of Modem Poets x v. — 
Lord Bra(^enbury 2 v. 

Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 

Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 

Bethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 y. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob i v. — 
Impressions oi Theophrastus Such z v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
IV. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

** Elizabeth and her German 

Garden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden x v. — 
The Solitary Summer i v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 V. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night IV. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rugen i v. — Fr^ulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther 1 v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. -r- 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily i v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome I V. — The Diary of an IdleWoman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal i v. — 
The Story of Sophia i v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip I V, > 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, f 1 882. 

Jlepresentative Men i v. 

" Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters i v. 

ErroU, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling x v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. « 

The Way they loved at Grimpat x v. 

"Essays and Reviews," the 
Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
I V. 



"Estelle Russell," Author of. 
Estelle Russell 3 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D'. 

Three Sisters i v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher IV. — The Professor's Wooing iv. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
XV. — Orchardscroft i v. — Appassionata 
XV. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf x v. 

"Euthanasia,*' Author of. 
Euthanasia x v. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 

Jackanapes ; T^e Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot, x v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing x v. — > The Brownies, 
and other Tales x v. 

"Expiated," Author of. 
Expiated 2 ▼. 

Fargus, F. J. : vide- Hugh Con- 
way. 

Farrar, F. W, (Dean), f 1903. 

Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

"Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 
of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors x v. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. t^owler. 

Felkin, Mrs.: vide E.T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Percy: vide F. C 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 

The Parson o* Dumford 2 v.' — Tho 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding, Henry, f I754« 

Tom Jones 2 v. 

Findlater, Mary and Jane; vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Five Centuries 

of the English' Language andLiteratnro: 

John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chancer. — 
Stephen Haweis. -^ Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — Jolm 
Locke. — Thomas Gray (vol. 300, p^iblnhed 
x86o) X V. 
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(Am.). 
Asdromeda 2 t. 

kichibald, t 1900. 

ies of the War between 
«nnany a v. — Soldiering 
f I V. — Memories and 
and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
' War Correspondence. 

L £. 

, Mrs. 

lona 2 V. — Roy and Viola 
rd and My Lady 2 v. — 1 
d Loved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
XV. — Although he was a 
Br Tales i v. — Corisande, 
s X V. — Once Again 2 v. — 
I, Worldly i v. — Dearest 
gfat of other Days x v. — 
snted X v. 

ohn, t 1876. 

rles Dickens (with HIus- 
^.traits) 6 v. — Life and 
r Goldsmith 2 v. 

I, Jessie. 

n 2 V. — Probation 2 v. — 
•ed, and " One of Three" 
d Kin 2 V. — Peril 2 v. — 

Dead," Author of: vide 
Payn. 

Ellen Thoraeycroft 

Ifred Laurence Felkin). 

read 2 v. — The Farring- 
el of Fire x v. — Place and 
En Subjection 2 v. 

Ellen Thomeycroft 

« L. Felkin) & Alfred 

ice Felkin. 
Hall 2 V. 

jjine, f 187 1. 

)ld Friends from her Jour- 
edited by Horace N. 



>rs, 



?airlegh," Author 
Smedley), f 1864. 

Il 3V. 

M. E. 

)f a Genius x v. 



of 



Frederic, Harold (Am.), -j- 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. — March Hares x v. 

Freeman, Edward A., \ 1892. 

The Grrowth of the English Constitution 
IV. — Select Historical Essays x v. — 
Sketches from French Travel x v. 

Froude, James Anthony, f 1894. 
Oceana x v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Euays x v. 

FuUerton , Lady Georgiana, 

t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 V. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds' 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter x v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan i v. — TheCountessde Bonneval 
XV. — Rose Leblanc i v. — Seven Stories 

1 V. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal x v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 3 v. — Eliane 

2 v. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia x v. 

Gardiner, Marguerite: vide 
Lady Blessington. 

Gaskell, Mrs., f 1865. 

Mary Barton x v. — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South x v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales XV. — The Life of Charlotte Bronte 
2 V. — Lois the Witch, etc. i v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 
— Wives and Daughters 3 V. — Cran- 
XV. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 



1 V. ■ 
ford 
1 V. 



" Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: vide Author of "Miss 
Molly." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 

gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha x v. — Ortho- 
dox TV. — TheWrong Man x v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation x v. — A Forgotten Sin x v. 

— One Year 1 v. — The Supreme Crime i v. 

— The Blood-Tax i v. — Holy Matrimony 
IV. — The Eternal Woman i v. — Made 
of Money x v. — The Bridge of Life i v. 

— The Three Essentials i v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl XV. — The Compromise 2 v. 

— Itinerant Daughters x v. 

Gerard, E. (Emily del^aszowska). 
A Secret Mission x v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 

— The Extermination of Lovo 2 v. 
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Gibeme, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home z v. 

Gissing, George, f 1903. 

Demos. A Story of English Socialism 2 v. 
— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. W. E., 

t ^898- 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion z V. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
IV. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 

The Visits of Elizabeth z v. ~ The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine it. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline it. — Beyond the 
Rocks z V. — Three Weeks z v. 

Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte 
O'Conor Eccles. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, f 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) i v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious z v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C G., 

t 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. £. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 

Castles in the Air i v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 V. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2 T. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Grand, Sarah. 

Our Manifold Nature i v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 
— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. — Cara 
Roma 2 V. 



Gray, Maxwell. 

The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 



— The 



Grenville: Murray, £.C(Xi:ois- 

Etoiles), t 1 88 1. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. •— Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 V.— 
French Pictures in English Chalk (F^^ 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To'iav 

1 V. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
I V. —That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in Uie Ranks i v. — People I have met z v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 

My Three Tears in Manipur (widi Por- 
trait) I V. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese x ▼. 

Gunter, Archibald Claveiing 

(Am.), t 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York z ▼. 

Guthrie, F. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

**Guy Livingstone," Author of 

(George Alfred Laurence), 

t 1876. 
Gtiy Livingstone z v. — Sword and 
Gown I ▼. — Barren Honour i v. — 
Border and Bastillei v. — Maurice Dering 
IT. — Sans Merd s v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros a v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 

Helen's Babies & Othet People's Chil- 
dren IV. — The Bowsham Puzzle i v. — 
One Tramp ; Mrs. Maybum's Twins x v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 

King Solomon's Mines x ▼. — She av. — 
Jess 2 V. — Allan Quatermain s v. — The 
Witdi's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Reveng* 
IV. — Mr. Mecson's Will z v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra s v. — 
Allan's Wife i v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 

2 V. — Montezuma's Daughter a ▼. — The 
People of the Mist 2 ▼. — Joan Haste 2 ▼• — 
Heart of the World 2 v. ~ The Wizard 
IV. — Doctor Theme i v. — SwaOow 
2 V. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa z v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden a v. <— 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren a ▼. 
— Ayesha. The Return of * She ' a ▼. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita z v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 

The World's Desire 2 v. 
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Hake, A. £. : vide Gen. Gordon. 

Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? x v. — Marian 2 v. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 

ti894- 
Marmorne z v. — French and English 2 v. 

Hardy, Miss Iza : vide Author of 
»* Not Easily Jealous." 

Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 y. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 

— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess* 
of the D'Urbervilles 2 v. — Life's Little 
Ironies x v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 

Harland, Henry, -j- 1905. 

The Cardinal's Snuff- Box x v. — The 
Lady Paramount i v.— My Friend Prospero 
z V. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships that pass in the Night x v. — In 
Varying Moods i v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man i v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 

— The Scholar's Daughter i v. 

Harrison, Agnes. 
Martin's Vineyard i v. ' 

Harrison, Mrs. Mary St Leger : 
vide Lucas Malet 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts : — The Luck of Roaring Camp ; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches ; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of tiie 
Foothills IV. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar x v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales x v. — The 
Story of a Mine i v. — Drift from Two 
Shores i v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches x v. — The Twins ot 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x v. — 
JeffBriggs'sLove Story, and other Tales 
IV. — Flip, and other Stories i v. — On 
the Frontier x v. — By Shore and Sedge 
XV. — Maruja i v. — Snow-bound at 



Eagle's, and Devil's Ford x v. — The* 
Crusade of the "Excelsior" z v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough - and - Ready, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Ai^onauts of North Liberty x v. 

— Cressy i v. — The Heritage of Dedlow • 
Marsh, and other Tales i v. r-* A Waif of 
the Plains i v. — A Ward oif the Golden 
Gate IV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales i v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara i v. — Colonel Starbottle's Qieut, 
and some other People i v. — Susy i v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. i v. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. i v. — The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc. i v. — Clarence 
z V. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez iv. — TheAncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. iv. — Three Partners 
IV. — Tales of Trail and Town x v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow i v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,andotherStories 
IV. — From Sand-Hill to Pine i v. — 
Under the Redwoods x v. — On the Old 
Trail i v. — Trent's Trust x v. 

Havelock, Sir Henry: vide Rev. 

W. Brock. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, f 1906. 

Kokoro X v. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 

" Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Helps, Sir Arthur, f 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
2 v. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 

Select Poetical Works x v. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers x v. — Little Novels 
of Italy XV. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales IV. — The Queen's Quair ; 
or. The Six Years' Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventmres i v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 

Hichens, Robert 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 

— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — T^- 
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Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories i v. — The Call of the 
Ulood 2 V. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, j- 1886. 
Sketches from my Life i v. 

Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigic), -j* 1906. 

Hie Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 

Wickenhani z v. — The Serious Wooing 

IV. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 

Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. 
A Golden Sorrow a v. — Out of Court 

2 V. 

Holdsworth, Annie £. 

1 he Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1 V. — ITie Gods Arrive i v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow i v. — Great Low- 
lands z V. — A Garden of Spinsters z v. 

Holme Lee : vide Harriet Parr. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t 1894- 

The Autocrat of the Break fast-Tab lu 

1 V. — The Professor at the ]3reakfast- 
i'able z V. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table z V. Over the Teacups z v. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. "Witt's Widow z v. — A Change 
of Air z v. — Half a Hero i v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess i v. — The God 
in the Car z v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio z v. — Comedies of Courtship 
IV. — The Heart of Princess Osra z v. — 
Phroso 2 v. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau z v. — The King's Mirror 

2 V. — Quisant6 1 v. — Tristram of l>lL>nt2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — I!)ouble 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v. 

— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France z v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask z v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris z v. — The Silent Gate z v. 

" Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes z v. 

Homung, Ernest William. 

A Bride from tlie Bush z v. — Under 
Two Skies z v. — Tiny Luttrell z v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba z v. — My Lord 
Duke z v. — Young Blood r v. — Some 
Persons Unknown z v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman z v. — The Rogue's March z v. 

— The Belle of Toorak z v. — Peccavi z v. 

— The Black Mask z v. — The Shadow of 



the Rope z ▼. ~- No Hero z v. ~- Denii 
Dent z V. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest z ▼. — Stingaree i v. — 
A Thief in the Night z ▼. 

** Household Words." 

Conducted by Charles Didcent. Z85Z-56. 
36 v. — NovKLS and Tales reprinted froa 
Household Words by Charles Dickon, 
z 856-59. zz v. 

Houstoun, Mrs. : va/^ "Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 

"How to be Happy though 

Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married z v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.)^ 

t 1899. 
One Summer z v. — Aunt Serena z v. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. zv.-" 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, BUncheWillis, 11899, 
& William Sharp, f 1905. 

A Fellowe and His Wife z ▼. 

Ho wells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foreg^one Conclusion z v. — Tbs 
Lady of the Aroostook z v. — A Modem 
Instance 2 v. — The Undiscovered Countrf 
z V. — Venetian Li£e (with Portrait) z v. 

— Italian Journeys z v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance z V. — TheirWeddinr Journey 
z V. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage z v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice z ▼. — ■ 
The Rise of Silas Lapham a v. — A Fftir 
of Patient Lovers z v. — Miss Bellard's In* 
spiration z v. 

Hughes, Thomas, \ 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days z ▼. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Axgles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 ▼. — Mrs. GeoflFrey 2 v. 

— Faith and Un faith 2 v. — Portia a v. — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and oAer TkIcs 
z V. — Her First Appearance, and ether 
Tales z V. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2 v. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Fotlom, 
etc. z V. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories z v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Stms^le a t. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and tjgly 
Barrington z v. — Lady Branksmere a v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds x v. — A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 ▼• ~ The 
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Htm. Mis. Vereker i v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories x ▼. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquette 
2 ▼. — The Duchess x v. — Lady Verner's 
Flight I V. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and "When in Doubt" i v. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories i v. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery i v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover x v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces x v. — A Tug of War 
IV. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl IV. — Lovice x v. — The Coming of 
Chloe X V. 

Hunt, Mrs. : vide Averil Beau- 
mont 

Hunt, Violet 
The Human Interest x v. 

Ingelow, Jean, f 1897. 

Off the Skelligs 3 V. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 

Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow x v. 

Ingram, John H.: vide E. A. 
Poe. 

Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn. 

Irving , Washington (Am.), 
t 1859. 

The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet x v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet x v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith XV. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
XV. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes x v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
XV. — Sea Urchins i v. — A Master of 
Craft IV, — Light Freights x v. — At Sun- 
wich Port XV. — The Lady of the Barge x v. 

— Odd Craft x v. — Dialstone Lane x v. 

— Captains All x v. — Short Cruises i v. 

James, Charles T. C. 
Holy Wedlock x v. 



James, G. P. R., f i860. 
Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) i v. — 
Forest Days x v. — The False Heir x v. — 
Arabella Stuart x v. — Rose d'AIbret 
IV. — Arrah Neil i v. — Agincourt i v. — 
The Smuggler i v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp x v. — Heidelberg 
XV. — The Gipsy x v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein x v. — Darnley x v. — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict 2 ▼. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. • 

James, Henry (Am.). 

The American 2 v. — : The Europeans 
XV. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings x v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 v. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. i v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. IV. — Confidence i v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts x v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — Portraits of Places 
IV. — A Little Tour in France x v. 

Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, f 1885. 

••Who Breaks— Pays" 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing X V. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 y. — Within an 
Ace XV. — Jupiter's Daughters x v. 

Jenkins, Edward. 

Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam 2 v. 

"Jennie of »The Prince's,'" 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K. Jerome. 

The Idle Thoughts of an Id|e Fellow 
XV. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays i v. — Novel Notes i v. — Sketches . 
in Lavender, Blue and Green i v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
IV. — 'l*hree Men on the Bummel i v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk i v. 
— Tommy and Co. i v. — Idle Ideas in 1905 

1 V. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 

I V. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 

History of St. Giles and St. James 

2 V. — Men of Character 2 v. 

"John Halifax, Gentleman/' 
Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 
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Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Johnson, Samuel, f 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 

Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

"Joshua Davidson," Author of: 
vide Mrs. B. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, f 1877. 

Nathalie a v. — Daisy Bums 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v, — Rachel Gray x v. — 
Adele 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — SeTon Years, and 
other Tales a v. — French Women of 
Letters x y. — English Women of Letters 
X ▼• — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 ▼. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora a v. — 
Silvia a V. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 V. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. . 

Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 

Keeling, D'Esterre-: vide Es- 
terre. 

Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. x ▼. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), f 

Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Student 
J-,ife Abroad i v. — Undercurrents x v. — 
Was he Successful? i v. — To-Day in l^ew 
York X V. 

f Kinglake, Alexander William, 
t 1891. 

Eothen i v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 

Yeast IV. — Westward ho I 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke IV. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, f 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot i v. — 
GeoflFry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons a v. — Leighton Court i v. — 
Valentin i v. — Oakshott Castle i v. — 



Reginald Hetherege a v. — The Granga 
Garden a v. 

Kinross, Albert 

An Opera and Lady Grasmere x y. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hills x v. — The 
Second Jungle Book x v. — The Seven 
Seat x y. — ** Captains Courag^ut" 
X v. ^ The Day's Work x y. — A Fleet 
in Being x y. — Stalky & Co. x y. — From 
Sea to Sea ay. — The City of Dreadful 
Night XV. — Kim x v. — Just So Stories x v. 
— The Five Nations x v. ~ Traffics and 
Discoveries x v. — Puck of Pook's Hill x v. 

Laffan, May. 

Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. X y. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana x y. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May x v. 

"Last of the Cavaliers, the," 
Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers ay. — The 
Gain of a Loss a v. 

Isaszowska, M^e de: vide B. 
Gerard. 

Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide " Guy Living- 



n 



Stone. 

Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 
Hurrish x y. 

"Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, j- 1 900 : vide Harriet 
Parr. 

Lee, Vernon. 
Pope Jacynth, etc. x y. — Genius Lod, and 
The Enchanted Woods x v. 

Le Fanu, J. S., f 1873. 
Uncle Silas a v. — Guy Deverell 2 y. 

Lemon, Mark, f 1870. 
Wait for the End a v. — Loved at Laft 
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v. — Falkoor Ljrlo i 



"Letters of Her Motbei to 
Eiizabeth, the," Author of: 
vide Vf. R. H. Trowbridge. 

Lever, Charles, \ 1872. 

Tho O'DonoEhus I V. ~ The Knielit of 
Gwynne 3 V. — Arthur O'Leair 2 v. — 
Harry LoiTMUor a v. — CUailM O'Mal- 
Icy 3 ». - Tom BurkB of "Oiir." jv. - 
I ack Hinton i v. — Thi Dlltom 41.— 
'ITia Doda Fiunily Abroad 3 t. — The 
Martiiu of Cra- MarHn 3 t. — Tio For- 
Itmei of GleDcote 1 T. — Roland Cuhel 
1 V. — Daveopan Dunn 3 v. - Conreuiooi 
of Con Crepm . v. - Ooo of Thorn a y. - 
Maurice Tiemay J y. — Sir Jupor Carol 



The DiiioB Coniedv of Danto AKffhie 
3 V. — Tho New-En^lind Tneedi^i 1 
— TlisDilillB Tragedy I y.- Flower-di 
Luce, and Tbcae Books of Song 1 v. - 
1-he MaiqueorPandDis, aod Dthei Poeu 

Lonsdale, Margaret 
liter Dora (yiith a Portrait of Si^t. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am. 



y. — A Daj 



Rids 



lyBuIIei 



-Sir Brook FoHbtool 

leighs of Bilhop't Folly 1 t. ~ 

in 1 Cloud 1 y. — Tlial Boy of Nl 



The 



Lewes, G. H., 



t'^^^- . 



Linton, Mtb. E. Lynn 

Tho troo HWory of Joshua 

Alo'nenient of Leam Uuedas 
Worid well Lost I y. — Un 
Lord? ly.— WilhaSiltenT 
other Storiii I y — Todhnnter 
io' Head, and other Sloriei 1 
L™I" .y.-TlioGirlof 
and other Social Fisayj % y. - 


I 

hel 
-Io 


898. 

vhich 
1^1 


Lockhart, 

Mine f. Thine 


Laurence 


w 


M.. 


T, 








Loftus, Lord Auguslua. 


.,., 


Longard, 
Geiaid, 


M 


"" ^^''■ 


■nil 


s D. 



. of L!ie 



r. — The Beai 
"-Eaa'Ji'ao 



Tho Pleaj 
lies of Nature 1 
TheUiBolIJfs 
land (with niui 

"Lutfullah": vide Eastwick. 
Lyall. Edna, f 1903. 

We Two I y. — Donoy.in i y. — 
the Goiaen Days ay.- Knighl-Err^ 
jv. — WonhyWailiBeJT. — Wayfarii 
Slen > y. — Hope the Ffeimit 2 y. 
Doreen i v. — In Spile of AU '" 

Hinderem i v. 

Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 

Lytton, Robert Lord (Oive^u 
Meredith), + 1891. 
Poems 1 y. — Fables ia Song i r. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Joost Ayrfiogh i y. — An 
Old Maid'i Loye > y. — God'i Fool 1 y. 
Greater Glory I y. — Uy Lady 
I y.-Her Memory i y.-Some 



■ The 



Nobody > 



ave known 
—The Won: 






M^Aulay, Allan: vidt Kate 

Douglas Wiggin. 
Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 

BabingWn, f '859. 

ai.loty of England |»ith Portrait) lo y, 
— Critical aad Historical Esaayi 5 v. — 
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Lays of Andent Rome z v. — Speeches 
2 V. — Biographical -Essays i v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury i v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

McCarthy, Justin. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 ▼. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 V. — A History of our own Times 

5 V. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A short 
History of our own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges vols, i & 
2. — A History of our own Times vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental) . — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 V. — Malcolm 2 y. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 y. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 V. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales i v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdle z v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., f 1881. 

Sunbeam Stories x v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 V. — A Mingled Yam 2 v. 

Mackay, Eric, f 1898. 

Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Puems 1 V. 

Mc Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 

Maclaren, Ian. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush i v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne i v. — His 
Majesty Baby i v. 

Macleod, Fiona, f 1905. 

Wind and Wave x v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales X v. 

Macleod, Norman, f 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son i v. 

Macpherson, James, f 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty 2 V. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon XV. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 
— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithful 
Lover 2 v. 



** Mademoiselle Mori," Author 

of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Deniso x ▼. 
— Madame Fontenoy x v, — On the 
Edge of the Storm x v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 V. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliif Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G. 
Shifting Scenes x v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St 
Leger Harrison). 
Colonel Enderby's Wife a v. —The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 ▼• — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale x ▼. — The Cedar 
Star X V. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily z v. 

Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

**Marmome," Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, Capt, f 1848. 

Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) z v. — 
Perdval Keene x v. — Peter Simple i v. — 
Japhet in Search of a Father x v. — 
iMonsieur Violet i v. — The Settlers in 
Canada x v. — The Mission x v. — The 
Privateer's-Man z v. — The Children o< 
the New- Forest i v. — Valerie z ▼. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy xv. — TheKing*! 
Own I v. 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 

Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 V. 7— The Confessions of GeraU 
Estcourt 2 V. — Nelly Brooke 2 v, — 
Vferonique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods XV. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat i v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting thcr Air 
2 V. — A Star and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possibility XV. — The- Poison of A^pi, 
and other Stories x v. — > A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories x v. — "My 
own Child " 2 v. — Her Father's Kama 
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2 V. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson i v. — Written in Fire 
2 V. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 V. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories i v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
XV. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 V. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 v. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin x v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 

— The Spirit World x v. — The Beautiful 
Soul I v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs IV. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness i v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire x v. — A Soul on 
Fire i v. — Iris the Avenger i v. 

Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 
t 1874. 

Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia W3mdham 
2 v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, -j- 1899. 

Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal x v. — 
Benvenuta i v. — Lady Alice 1 v. — 
Dayspring i v. — Life's Aftermath i v. — 
In the East Country i v. — No.XHI; or. 
The Story of the Lost Vestal x v. — In 
Four Reigns i v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse IV. — In the City of Flowers i v. — 
Alma IV. — Under Salisbury Spire i v. 

— The End Crowns All i v. — Winchester 
IMeads i v. — Eventide Light i v. — 
Winifrede's Journal x v. — Bristol Bells 
I v. — In ' the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell IV. — A Lily among Thorns i v. 

— Penshurst Castle i v. — Kensington 
Palace 1 v. — The White King's Daughter 
IV. — The Master of the Musicians i v. 

— An Escape from the Tower i v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace i v. — Castle 
Meadow i v. — In the Choir of West- 
nrinstcr Abbey i v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts i v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's XV. — The Parson's Daughter 

I V. 



Mason, A. E. W. 

The Four Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony i v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers i v. — Running Water x v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 

Reeves). 

"Cherry Ripe!" 2 v. — "Land o* the 
Leal " IV. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he coities up the Stair, etc. i v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 V. — Found Out i v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? IV. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh " i v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
IV. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. — 
Cinders i v. — "Honey" i v. — Griff of 
Griffithscourt 1 v. — The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays i v. — Tho 
Ferryman x v. — Tally Ho ! 2 v. 

Maurice, Colonel. 

The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe x v. 

Maurier, George du, f 1896. 
Trilby 2 V. — The Martian 2 v. 

Maxwell, Mrs.:z/.MissBraddon. 

Majcwell, W. B. 

The Ragged Messenger 2 v. — The Guarded 
Flame 2 v. 

"Mehalah," Author of; vide 
Baring-Gould. 

Melville, George J Whyte, 

t 1878. 
Kate Coventry x v. — Holmby House 
2 V. — Digby Grand x v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. x V. — Contraband i v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — Unclejohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto i v, — Sister Louise i v. — 
Rosine i v, — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. — Riding Recollections xv. 

Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500) ; The New 
Testament (vol. 1 000) ; Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). . 
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Meredith, George. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 ▼. — 
Beauchamp's Career a v. — The Tragic 
Comedians z v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 

2 V. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 

Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good x v. — This 
Stage of Fools x v. — Cynthia x v. — One 
Man's View z ▼. — The Actor-Manager 
z V. — The Worldlings x v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window x v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth z v. — The Quaint 
Companions z v. —Whispers about Women 

X V. 

Merriman, Henry Seton,*}- 1903. 

Young Mistley z ▼. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
AnoUier z v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 ▼. — Flotsam z v. — In 
Kedar's Tents z v. — Roden's Comer 
z V. — The Isle of Unrest z v. — The Velvet 
Glove z V. — The Vultures z v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard z v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories z v. — The Last Hope 2 v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 

tyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. z v. 

Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins z v. 

Milton, John, f 1674. 
Poetical Works x v. 

"Molly, Miss," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne x v. 

** Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

Misunderstood i v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted x v. — Wild Mike 
XV. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
XV. — Transformed x v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. x v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged x v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales x v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort. 
"I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 V. — Thev Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires z v. 
K~ Nell Gwyn — Comedian i v. — A Damsel 



or Two XV. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman x v. — The White Causeway x v. 

— The Artful Miss Dill x v. 

Moore, George. 

Celibates z v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v. — The Untilled Field x v. 

— Confessions of a Young Man x v. — The 
Lake x v. — Memoirs of my Dead Life x v. 

Moore, Thomas, f 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, j- 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edidon 
(v. sooo, published x88x) x v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer x v* 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets x v. — A Child 
of the Jago x v. — To London Town z v. 

— Cunning Murrell z v. — The Hole in the 
Wall z V. — The Green Eye of Goona x v. 

— Divers Vanities z v. 

Muirhead, James Fullarton. 

The Land of Contrasts z v. 

Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Crailb 

Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 

Murray, Grenville : v. Grenville. 

"My Little Lady," Author of: 
vide £. Frances Poynter. 

New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantino Tischen- 
dorf (vol. zooo, published Z869) z v. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 

Common Sense 2 v. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), j- 1 890. 
Callista z v. 

Nicholls, Mrs. : vide Currer Bell. 

*'Nina Balatka," Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 
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"No Church," Author of (F. 
Robiuson). 
No Church a .. — Omio :— » Waif a t. 

Noel, LadjF Augusta. 
Fran Gcnenlion to Genotilion i v. - 
HiUiertM Mere 1 T. 

NoniB, Frank (Am,), f 190a. 
The OcWput J ». — The Fit 3 v. 

Noma, W. E. 
My Friend Jim i t. - A Bacbelar'i 
Bluodu IV. — Uiiiirud Minar i t. — 
Tbe Rogue 3 V. — UiuSliAfla it. — Mn. 



Oiriiu FuHoH a V. — MaHstta-i Mai 
riaiTB IT.— The Fight foT the Crim 
■ ,-GilMlngilbyi. 



iv.-TbeWid( 

— Tbe Flower ol Ihe Floclt _ . 

OwDFjUkBTK.- TheCreditoftheO 



n o'r Belli 



Uniif and Ur>ul^ 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., f 1877. 
Eniaxt of Dunlulb it. — Loit ind 
Saved > V. — Old Sit Douglaj ] 1. 
" Not Easily Jealous," Authoi of 
(Miss Ua. Hardy). 
NoiEiiil,J«lou.iT. 

■■Novels and Tales " ; -vide 

"Household Words." 
0"Conor Eccles, Charlolle (Hal 
Godfrey). 

The ReiiiTeTiatioD of Uiu Semaphore I V. 
— The Mitrimoniil Lottery i t. 
Oldmeadow, Ernest 

Oliphant, Laurence, t l388. 



Madoatia Mary 3 v. — Tbe Miei 
Wile 1 1. — Ths Rector and UieDoi 

Perpetual Cunis I r. — Miu Ma 



JadicBIv.— TheCurateiD Charge IT.— 
Pha>bc,JiiQiDriv.-Mn.ArtiiutiT.— 

The PrijuroM Path" i ». — Withiii''lhH 
Preductij V. — The GieatEit Ueirm ia 
England I V. — He that wiU Dot when ba 
may a V* — Harry Joscelyn i y. ■ — la 
Tnistll. — It wailLoTerandhiiLan 
i v.— The Ladiei Lledurei j y. — Heiler 
J T. — The WiMtd'i Son 3 v. — A 
Coimlry Geutleman and bit Fatnily 9 t. — 
NeighbounonlheGreeniT.— llleDuke's 
Daughter I y, — The FiigiEiT« i v. — 
Kirtteen it. — LifeofLaurenceOlipbant 

and of Alice Oliphant, bliWife it Ths 

littla Pilerim ip the Uuieeni t. — Tha 
Heir Preaumptlve and Oie Heir ApparenU 
I y. — The SoiMtesi a v. — Sit Rnbtrf « 
Fortuoeiv. — Tha WayEoILil^iT. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 1 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary"! 
vide Geoi^e W. E. RusselL 

Osbouinc, Uoyd (Am.). 
BabyBuJlet IT. — Wild Justice II Tbo 

The FoEini of Oiilan. TrauaUted by 
jamei MicptarAoii i v. 

Halii ay. — Tricotrio jy. — Fuck it.— 



SlarTu; A Dog of Planden; 
if Lilac; A ProTcnce Rois 
laulemaine'EGaee, and other 



WaadsuShoetiy.- SignaiKitbFonisit) 
lY.— InaWidtorCilyiv.— Ariadniiv.— 
Friendihip 1 1. — Modu I1.~ Pipiitrello. 



SidHm ly 
Gesualdai 



1 T. — L 

Manaren 



^^l. 



oVi.). — AHouMParty 1 y. - 
..-Syclinjy.-Ruffino.am 
HIV. — Saola Baibais. etc 
I Offenden i y. — The Siliei 



Critical Smdin ■ 
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"Outcasts, the," Author of: vide 
"Roy TeUeL" 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egjrpt x v. — 
The Seats of the Mighty 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
t 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. -r- For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title of 
Honour z v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year x v. — Katherine's Trial x v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing x v. — Straightforward 
2 V. — Mrs. Denys of Cote « v. — A Poor 
Squire i v. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
XV. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices i v. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 

The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square x v. 

Paul, Mrs. : i/r^? Author of "Still 

Waters." 

"Paul FerroU," Author of (Mrs. 

Caroline Clive), f 1873. 
Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year x v. 
— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 

Payn, James, f 1898. 
Found Dead x v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest XV. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
X V. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 ▼. — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories x v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 ▼. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He costHer 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 V. — High Spirits x v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
IV. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 V. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections I V. — The Talk of the Town 
'^ ~ — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
Heir of the Ages 2 v. — Holiday Tasks 

. — Glow -Worm Tales (First Series) 



IV. — Glow- Worm Tales (Second Serinsj 
IV. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. -;— The Burnt. 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones XV. — A Modem Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshold. 
2 V. — A Trjring Patient i v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x v. — 
In Market Overt x v. — The Disappear-^ 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
XV. — Another's Burden etc. i v, — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran x v. 

Peard, Frances Mary. 
One Year 2 v. — The Rose-Garden x v. — 
Unawares x v. — Thorpe Regis x v. — A 
Winter Story x v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche x v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 V. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours XV. — Alicia Tennant x v, — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa i v. — Number One and Number 
Two XV. — The Ring from Jaipur x v. 

Pemberton, Max. 
The Impregnable City x v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt x v. — The Phantom Army 
IV. — The Garden of Swords x v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne i v. — Pro Patri^ i v. 

— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King IV. — The House under the Sea x v. 

— The Gold Wolf X V. — Doctor Xavierx v. 

— Red Mom i v. — Beatrice of Venice 2 v. 

— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette i v. — The Lady Evelyn x v. 

— The Diamond Ship x v. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, f 181 1. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetiy 3 V. 

Philips, F. C. 
As in a Looking Glass x v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter x v. — Lucy Smith x v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman x v. — Jack and 
Three Jills i v. — Little Mrs. Murray x v. — 
Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtship XV. — Social 
Vicissitudes x v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage x v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. -> Constance 
2 V. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
XV. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. x v. — 
Black and White i v. — ** One Never 
Knows" 2 V. — Of Course x v. — Miss 
Ormerdd's Protege x ▼. — My little Hus- 
band XV. — Mrs. Bouverie x v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories xv. — 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories x v. -^ The 
Luckiest of Three x v. — Poor Little Bella 
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XV. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories IV. — Marriage, etc. x v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. i v. 
— An Unfortunate Blend x v. — A Bar- 
rister's Courtship x v. 

Philips, F. C. & Percy Fendall. 
A Daughter's Sacrifice x v. — Margaret 
Byng I v. 

PhiUps, F. C & C. J. Wills. 
The Fat2d Pbryne iv. — The Scudamores 
XV. — A Maiden Fair to See x v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage x v. 

Phillpotts, Eden. 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
IV. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth i v. — The Striking Hours 
IV. — The Farm of the Dagger x v. — 
The Golden Fetich i v. — The Whirlwind 

2 V. 

Phillpotts, B. & Arnold Bennett 

The Sinews of War i v. 

Piddington, Miss: z/tif^ Author of 

"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), f 1 849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram i v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram x v. 

Pope, Alexander, j- 1744. 
Select Poetical Worl^ (with Forbrait) i v. 

Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills i v. — Madame do 
Presnel i v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zero IV. — Affinities i v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), f 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward x v. 

Prince Consort, the, j- 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) i v. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections i v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming x v. — Time and the 
Woman i v. 

Pym, Hon N.: v. Caroline Fox. 

Queen, H. M. the: vide Victoria 

R I. 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q"). 

.Noughts and Crosses i v. — I Saw Three 
Ships I v. — Dead Man's Rock i v. — la 



and other Tales i y. — The Ship of Stars 
IV. — The Adventures of Harry Revel i v. 
— Fort Amity i v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories i v. — The Mayor 
of Troy i v. — Merry-Grarden, and Other 
Stories I V. 

Rae, W. Eraser, f 1905. 

Westward by Rail i v. — Miss Bayle*s 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel xv. 

Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. 

"Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 18S4. 

**It is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 
"Love mo little, love me long'' i v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 V. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. -*- 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington XV. — Christie Johnstone i v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
IV. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
IV. — Singleheart and Doubleface i v. 

"Recommended to Mercy," 

Author of (Mrs. Houstoim). 
** Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe's 
" Brand " 2 v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: z;. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Dominic x v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

Rice, James : v. Walter Besant. 

Richards, Alfred Bate, f 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., f 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

"Rita." 
Souls XV. — The Jesters x v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Ladyjudas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming i v. — llie Pointing 
Finger x ▼. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray^ 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
"MademoiseUe Mori.*' 
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Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 

t 1853. 
Sermons 4 v. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 

Robinson, F.: vide Author of 
" No Church." 

Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 

Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow 1 v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 

Ross, Martin : vide Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, f 1882. 
Poems XT. — Ballads and Sonnets x v. 



»> 



"Roy Tellet.' 

The Outcasts x v. — A Draught of 
Lethe i v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 

Ruffini, J., t 1 88 1. 

Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio i v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni x v. — Vinccnxo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura x v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x v. 

Ruskin, John, f 1902. 
Sesame and Lilies x v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris x v. — The Seven 
Lamps of Archkecture (with 14 Illustra- 
tions) X V. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The " Lady 
Maud" 2 V. — A Sea Queen 2 v, 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book I V. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 

The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble Wife 2V. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 

Joan Merry weather , and other Tales 
IV. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
I v. — The High Mills 2 v, — Sebastian x v. 



Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

t 1903. 
My Official Wife x ▼. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing x v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 V. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
XT. — In the Old Chateau x v. — Miss 
Devereux of theMariquita 2 v. — Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modem Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v.— The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki z ▼. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Masbona- 
land I V. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

Waverley (with Portrait) x v. — The 
Antiquary x v. — Ivanhoe x v. — Kenil- 
worth XT. — Quentin Durward x v. — Old 
Mortality x v. — Guy Mannering it. — 
Rob Roy XV. — The Pirate x v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel x v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A I^egend of Montrose x v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor x v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 V. — The Monastery x v. — The 
Abbot XV. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock i v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x ▼. — Anne of 
Geierstein x v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., M.A.,f 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land XV. — Goethe i ▼. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, f 1906. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula a v. — A 
Glimpse of the V/orld a v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, William, -f- 16 16. 

Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 V. — Doubtful Plays x v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at M 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, William: vide Miss 
Howard and Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, f 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems x ▼• 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), f 1 888, 
Shut up in Paris z y« 
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Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 

t 1816. 
The Dramatic Works z v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Ingletant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise z ▼. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CB. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

Smedley, F. E. : vide Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f 1771. 

Roderick Random z v. — Humphry 
Clinker x v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

" Society in London," Author of. 

Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident z v. 

Somerville, £. GB., & Martin 

Ross. 

Naboth's Vineyard z v. — All on the 
Irish Shore z v. 

"Spanish Brothers, the," Author 

of 
The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of England 7 V. — Reign 
of Qdeen Anne 2 v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God x v. 

Steevens, G. W., f 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith z t. 

Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 
Tristram Shandy z v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) i v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, -j* 1 894. 
Treasure Island i v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage z v. — 
Kidnapped z v. — The Black Arrow x v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae z v. — The Merry 
Men, etc. x v. — Across the Plains, etc. x v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x v. — 
Catriona x v. — Weir of Hermiston z v. — 
St. Ives 2 V. — In the South Seas 2 v, — 
Tales and Fantasies z v. 

"Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 
Paul). 
Stni Waters x ▼. — Dorothy x ▼. — De 
Cressy i v. — Uncle Ralph x v. — Maiden 



Sisters x v. — Martha Brown x v. — Vanessa 

I V. 

Stirling, M. C: vide G. M. Craik. 

Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha x v. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 

Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul x v. 

" Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), + 1896. 

Uncle Tom*8 Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Unde Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 V. — The Minister's Wooing x v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 V. 

"Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 

vide Mrs. Mackarness. 

Swift, Jonathan' (Dean Swifl), 

t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels x v. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 

Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) XV. — Love's Cross-Currents x v. 

Symonds, John Addington, 

t 1893. 
Sketches in Italy x v. — New Italian 
Sketches x v. 

Tallentyre, S. G. : v. H. S. Merri- 

man. 

Tasma. 
Unde Piper of Piper's HiU 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 V. — At Odds 2 V. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 
"Horace Templeton." 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), f 1 892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
XV. — Harold x v. — Becket ; The Cup ; 
The Falcon x v. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems x v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 
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Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis 3 V. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmona 2 v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century i v. — TheNewcoraes 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges ; 
Lovel the Widower i v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 V. — Denis Duval i v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
X V. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth x v. —The Village 
on the Cliff i v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories x v. — 
Five Old Friends i v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales i v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales iv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays x v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales it. — Madame 
de S&vigne; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations x v. — A Book 
of Sibyls XV. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs i v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v, Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

Thomson, James, f 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) i v. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth I V. 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim X V. 

Trafford, F. G.: v. Mrs. Riddell. 
Trevelyan, Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles , vide Grenville: 

Murray. 

Trollope, Anthony, f 1882. 

Doctor Thome 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 V. — The Warden i v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies x v. — Fraraley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 V. — Orley Farm 3 v. 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 V. — Can you forgive her? 



3 V. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
Balatka i v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v. — The Claverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn 3 V. — He knew he was right 3V. — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — Sir Hanr 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere x v. — Australia and New T^a- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil i v. — The Way wo 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister a v. — 
The American Senator 3 V. — South Africa 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye x v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousin 
Henry x v. — The Duke's Children 3 V. — 
Dr. Wortle's School x v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 V. — The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark x v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories i v. — La Mere 
Bauche, and other Stories x v. •— The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories z v. — 
An Autobiography x t. — An Old Man's 
Love I V. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, •(•1892. 
The Garstangs of Gantang Grange 1 ▼. 
— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 

1 V. — A Girl of the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg x v. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate i v. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel • L. 

Clemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 v. — 
The Innocents Abroad ; or , The New 
Pilgrims* Progress 2 v. — A Tramp Abroad 

2 V. — "Roughing it" i v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 ▼. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. i v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 V. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
XV. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant x v. — The £ x 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories i v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson XV.-— Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v. — Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales x v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relled Detective Story, etc. x v. — The 
$^0,000 Bequest, and Otiier Stories 1 v.* — 
Christian Science x v. 

"Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 
The Two Cosmos, X v« 
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Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay i v. — 
Her Son 1 v. 

"Venus and Cupid," Author of. 
Venus and Cupid i v. 

"Vira," Author of. 
Vfera I V. — The HStel da Petit St. 
Jean i v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. — Ninette i v. 

Victoria R. I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to x86x x v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 z v. 

"Virginia," Author of. 
Virginia i v. 

Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 

With Zola in England z v. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 

2 V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget i v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 
Russia 3 V. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), f 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grieve 

3 V. — MissBretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell i v. — Sir Grcorge Tressady 
2 V. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v. 

Warner, Susan wiil?: Wetherell. 

Warren, Samuel, f 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
XV. — The Lily and the Bee x v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the," 

Author of: v. Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 

Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. iv. — The War 
of the Worlds i v. — The Invisible Man i v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau i v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes x v. -^ Tales of Space and Time x v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others x v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham i v. — TheWheela 



of Chance x v. — Anticipadons x v. — The 
First Men in the Moon x v. — The Sea Lady 
I V. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — Twelve 
Stories and a Dream x v. — The Food of 
the Gods x v. — A Modem Utopia x v. — 
Kipps 2 V. — In the Days of the Comet i v. 

— The Future in America j. v. 
Westbury, Hugh. 

Acte 2 V. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 
The wide, wide World i v. — Queechy 
2 V. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. — 
Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 

The House of the Wolf x v. —The Story 
of Francis Qudde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black x v. — 
Under the Red Robe i v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 v. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France x v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings' Bywa3rs i v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. 

"Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences i v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 

The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin x v. -The West End 2 v. 
— The New Christians i v. — Park Lane 2 v. 

— The Countess and The King's Diary x v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter i v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim i v, — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man x v. — Mr. John Strood 
IV. — The Eight Guests 2 v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality i v. — No. 5 John Street x v. 
-The Life of Paris i v.-TheYellowVan i v. 

— Ring in the New x v. 
Whitman, Sidney. 

Imperial Germany i v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs x v. — Teuton Studies 
XV. — Reminiscences of the Bling of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman x v. 

— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
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edited by Sidney Whitman x ▼. — Life of 
the Emperor Frederick a v. 

"Who Breaks— Pays," Author 
of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whjrte Melville, George J.: 
vide Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 

Timothy's Quest it. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences IT. — Penelope's Irish Experi- 
ences IV. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
IV. — The Afiair at the Inn i v. (By K. D. 
Wiggin, M. &J. Findlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o* the River x v. — 
New Chronicles of Rebecca x v. 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke x v. — Madelon x v. — Jerome 
2 V. — Silence, and other Stories i v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 

Williamson, C N. & A. M. (Am.). 
The Lightning Conductor i v. 

Wills, C J., vide F. C Philips. 

Winter, Mrs. J. S. 
Regimental Legends x ▼• 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 

"Buried Alone." 

Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard i v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 
East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Vemer's Pride3 v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 V. — "ifrevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakbum's Daughters 2 ▼. — Oswald Cray 
2 V. — Mildred Arkell 2 ▼. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 ▼. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 V. — Orville College x ▼. — 
A Life's Secret x v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 v. — Anne Hereford s ▼. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 V. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 V. — The Foggy Night at 0£Ford ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream i v. — Within the 
Maze 2 V. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 V. — Adam Grainger i v. — 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 ▼. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow) : Lost in the Post , and 
Other Tales x v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales XV. — Anne, and Other Tales x v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other 



Tales XV. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales x ▼. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales x v. 

Woodroffe, Daniel. 
Tangled Trinities i v. — The Beanty-Shop 

1 V. 

Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy i v. — The Vaga- 
bonds XV. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader x v. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 ▼. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 
Wild Oats X v. 

Yates, Edmund, -f- 1894. 
Land at Last 2 ▼. — Broken to Harness 2 ▼• 

— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 V. — The Rock Ahead 2 ▼. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwrighf s Patient 

2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2 V. — A Waiting Race 2 ▼. — The yellow 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 ▼.— 

Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 
2 V. — Recollections and Experiences 2 ▼• 

Yeats: vide Levett- Yeats. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The Heir of Reddyfle 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 V. — The Dai^ Chain 2 ▼. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 2 ▼. <— 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v.— The Trial 
2 V. — The QeverWoman of the Family 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 ▼. 

— The Danvers Papers ; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2 V. — The two Gruardians i v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 V. — The Pillars of the House 5 ▼. 

— Lady Hester x v. — My Young Alades 
2 V. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 V. — Magnum Bonum 2 ▼. — Love 
and Life i v. — Unknown to History 2 ▼. 
~ Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. —The 
Armoiurer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 ▼.— Nuttie'sFaAer 
2 V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 ▼. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses x v. — That Sdck x ▼. — 
Grisly Grisell x v. — The Longf Vacation 
2 V. — Modem Broods x v. 

••Young Mistley," Author of: 
vide Henry Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. 

"Z. Z." 

The World and a Man 2 ▼• 



Series for the Young. 

30 Volumes, Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Vide p. i, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About : — i v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

t 1880. 

Ministering Children i t. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), f 1 887. 
Our Year x v. — Three Tales for Boys 
IV. — Three Tales for Girls i v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales x v. 

Bdgeworth, Maria, j* 1849. 

Moral Tales i v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

t 1877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales X v. 

Lamb, Charles & Mary, -j* 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shsikspeare i v. 

Marryat, Captain, f 1848. 
Masterman Ready i v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, -j- 1899. 
Rex and Regina i ▼. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children witli the Indian-Rubber 
Ball X V. 

"Ruth and her Friends,** Author 

of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls x v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, f 1887, 

William Allair x v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the 
Grand Army x v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret x v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office XV. — Henrietta's Wish 
IV. — Kings of England x v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie x v. 
— P's andQ'sx v. — AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History x v. — Bye- Words iv. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc x v. 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes, Translations from the German, published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3 v. — 
Brigitta IV, — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, f 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2 v. — Homo Sura 2 v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestem] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, j- 1843. 

Undine, Sintram, etc. x v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, j- 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) x v. 

GSrlach, Wilhelm. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) i v. 



Goethe, W. v., f 1832. 
Faust XV. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 V. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f 1878. 

Through Night to Light x v. 

Hackiander, F. W., + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] i v. 

HauflF, WUhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 

rfesrse, Paul. 
L* Arrabiata, etc. x v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. X V. — Barbarossa, etc. x v. 

Hillem, Wilhelmine von. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
X v. — The Hour will come 2 ▼. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel z v. 

Lessing, Q. E., f 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti z v. 

Lewald, Fanny, \ 1889. 
Stella 2 V. 

Marlitt, E., f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das H«ude- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria, t 1857. 
Joachim v. Kaniern, and Diaiy of a 
Poor Young Lady i v. 



Reuter, Fritz, \ 1874. 

In the Year '13 i v. — An old Story of 
my Fanning Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 

Paul), t 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces a ▼. 

Schefifel, Victor von, f 1886. 
Ekkehard 2 ▼. 

Taylor, George. 
Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 
The Princess of Brunswick - Wolfen- 
biittel, etc. 1 v. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Special- Wfirterbiichern. 

Br. =r Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t 1S73. 

The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Priix 
Bischoff, Br. «/K 0,50. Kart. M 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth. Br. JJ 1,50. Kart. M 1,60. — An- 
merkungen und Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell, Br. 
jH 0,50. Kart. jH 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Worterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). "WovLTix, Ludwig Herrig, Br. 
Ji x,oo. Kart. jH z,io. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 

t 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Bojrs. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. M 0,80. Kart. M 0,90. — 
WSrterbuch. Br. M 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Se^ries. Von pr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. Jb z,2o. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. «^i,40. Kart.«^x,5o. — Worter- 
buch (First and Second Series). Br. .^z,oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger. Br. Ji 1,00. Kart. Ji x,io. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), -I* 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H, 
Conrad. Br. M 1,70. Kart. U0 x»8o. 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia,'|' 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von E. Roos, Br. Jio,$o, 
Kart. M 0,60. — Worterbuch. Br. ul 0,20. 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Miiller. Br. Ji ojao, 
Kart. jH 0,70. — WOrterboch Br. j^ 0,30. 

Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. Von E, Roos, 
Br. M 0,70. Kart. .^0,80. — Wdrter- 
buch. Br. Jt 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am.), 

t 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. TCarl 
Feyerabend. I. Teil. Die Tugendjahre 
(1706— X730). Br. Ji 1,00. Kart. M 1,10. 
II. Ten. Die Mannesjahre (173X bis 
X757). Mit einer Beigabe : The Way to 
Wealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend, 
Br. Ji x,2o. ELart. J6 1,30. 

« 

Freeman, Edward A. -I* 1892. 

Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C 
Balzer. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), -j- 1902, 

Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G, 
Tanger. Br. M 1,40. Kart. Ji 1,50. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 
E. Roos. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. jH 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen undWdrterbuch. Br. JH 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt. 2 Farts. Br. jH 3,00. Kart. 
jHi 3,20. Fart I. apart. Br. jH 1,70. 
Kart. ^ X ,80. Fart. II. apart. Br. M x ,30. 
Kart. jH 1,40. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. . Von Dr. H. 
Varnhagen. 2 Bande. Br. jH 2,00. 
Kart. Jk 2,20. I. Band apart. Br. jH x,oo. 
Kart. .4$ x,xo. 2.Bandapart. Br. ji(x,oo. 
Kart. JH z,io. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, -f 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. W. 
Ihne. Br. Jt 0,70. Kart. Jb 0,80. . 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr> W.Ihne. Br. J(x,oo. Kart. j(((z,zo. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. Br. ^1,00. 
Kart. jH z,io. 

Lord Clive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. M 1,40. Kart. Ji 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. Ji 0,60. Kart. Ji 0^0. 

Warren Hasting^. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. M 1,50. 
Kart. M x,6o. 

McCarthy, Justin. 

The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32 — 35 of "A 
History of our own Times.") Von Dr.^. 
Ilamann. Br. Ji 0,60. Kart. Ji 0,70. 
— Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
Jt 1,60. Kart. Ji x,70. — WSrtcrbuch. 
Br. J6 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 
The Talisman. Von Dr. R. Dressel, 
Br. U0 x»6o. Kart. jH z»70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H, Loschhorn. Br. Ji 1,50. 
Kart. Ji 1,60. — Worterbuch. Br. ^(0,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Loschhorn. Br. Ji 1,70. 
Kart. Ji x,8o. 

Shakespeare, V^^illiam, + 1616. 
Twelfth Night; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H, Conrad. Br. J6 x,40. Kart. M ii5o. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Scnmidt. Br. j^ x,oo. Kart. M 1,10. 

M.acbeth.'Von'DT./mmanuglSchmidt. 
Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. Jt x,xo. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1713 — 1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher. Br. J6 z,2o. 
Kart. A 1,30. 

The Seven Years' War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. j^ x,20. Kart. M Zi3o. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, 1 1892. 

Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. jH 0,70. Kart. 
Ji 0,80. — Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 

Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle, 
Br. M 1,20. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., j- 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von E. Roos. Br. M 0,90. Kart. 
j^ x,oo. — WSrterbuch. Br. J6 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume, bound ^2,25. 



Fur Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache von 

A* Schlessing. 4. Stereotypaufl. 
Franzosische Conversatioiissprache 

von Z. RoUin. 2. Stereotypaufl. 
Russische Conversationsspradie 

von Dr. Z. Koiransky. 



For English students. 

German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing, 

A V usage des ettidiants franfais. 

Conversation AUemande par MM. 
L, Rollin et Wolfgang Weber* 



I ■•■ader. H> Makgabkt 

L .-lU-ji;'"- ' Qheito CoTTie<!tcs. Rv I 



pi vol. 



1 Science, llr iVIakk _. - , _, - , 



Mornings in Flfii'etice, 



